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An outstanding feature of The Christian Century for the next three 
months will be a series of editorials and articles discussing the 


OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


BEGINNING WITH THE ISSUE OF DECEMBER 4th 


, \HE greatest problem in civilization today is WAR. It is the paramount question 

of politics, morality and religion. President Coolidge stands for the Outlawry of 

War and has expressed his sympathy with those who are working for it. Senator 
LaFollette’s campaign was conducted on a platform containing a strong Outlawry plank. 
The Democratic Platform contained an Outlawry plank. The Presbyterian General 
Assembly last May declared for Outlawry and the Methodist General Conference asserted: 
“We are determined to outlaw the whole war system.” Hundreds of church bodies 
have passed resolutions during the year 1924 demanding the Outlawry of War. Senator 
Borah’s resolution to outlaw war has lain on the table of the United States Senate 
waiting just such an expression of public opinion before being brought up for discus- 
sion and action. 


And now comes the widely heralded Protocol from the League of Nations at 
Geneva, which is acclaimed as a plan to outlaw war. 





The term “Outlawry of War” is upon many lips. It has passed in less than a 
year into international currency, yet it is doubtful that the public has a clear grasp of 
its meaning, or of the purposes and procedures of those who stand sponsor for so great 
a program. The next three months are pivotal in the Outlawry movement. By the time 
Congress takes up Outlawry there should be formed a strong and intelligent public 
opinion on the proposal. 


A MIGHTY MORAL IMPULSE 





is about to be released; it should be something 
more than an impulse of sentiment; it should be 
directed and controlled by understanding and 
judgment. 

To this end The Christian Century announces 
a discussion in its pages, every week for the next 
three or four months, dealing with every aspect 
of the Outlawry of War proposal. Dr. CHARLES 
CLayton Morrison, editor of The Christian 
Century, will have the co-operation of Senator 
WituiaM E. Boran, Mr. S. O. Levinson, Profes- 
sor Joun Dewey, Colonel Raymonp Rosins, 
Judge FLORENCE ALLEN and others, who will not 
only write independent articles, but give their 
counsel in making the editorial discussion an 
authentic interpretation of this next great step in 
civilization. 

Among the questions treated will be these: 

The Essentials and Genius of the Outlawry Plan. 

What is War? What is Law? 

Shall We Outlaw War or Only “Aggressive” War? 

A Real International Court. 

The Geneva Protocol and the Outlawry of War. 

How to Proceed to Outlaw War. 

Outlawry and National Security. 


Can the League of Nations Outlaw War? 

A Historic Example of Successful Outlawry. 

Is an International Military Force Necessary? 
The Pseudo-Outlawry of War. 

Outlawry and Pacifism. 

Outlawry and the Churches. 

Outlawry and the Right of Revolution. 


Can America Afford to Submit to the Com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction of an International Court? 


Outlawry and Disarmament. 
Outlawry and Arbitration. 


Outlawry of War the Solution of America’s Full 
Participation in World Affairs. 


Within the past two years The Christian Cen- 
tury has laid the idea of the Outlawry of War 
directly upon the consciousness of the churches 
of America. This journal of religion has become 
the chief organ through which the moral and 
spiritual leaders of the churches find their most 
sensitive contact with the aspiring life of the 
world outside the churches as well as within them. 


We wish a host of new readers to follow this 
discussion. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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HAA ILL 


We would touch the conscience 
of our readers! 


E words on this page are written with a direct aim at the conscience of 

every friendly reader of The Christian Century. We would awaken 

within you a sense of the extraordinary opportunity you now have to 

bring your friends into the family circle of this journal of religion. We 
hesitate to speak of particular features when our readers so well know that every 
issue is full of surprise and inspiration, but the series of articles and editorials on 
the Outlawry of War promises to be a piece of writing so eventful in our national 
and world life, that we cannot resist the prompting to lay upon the most sensitive 
spot of our readers’ conscience the manifest privilege and duty of enlisting a host 
of other readers. We are enclosing in each copy of this issue a series of six Christ- 
mas checks, each worth $1.50 in cash when presented with a new subscription. 
This is our way of reaching your friend or neighbor through you. Let every reader 
now put on his thinking cap! That thoughtful layman or churchwoman in yonder 
pew; that liberal-minded deacon across the way, or in some other city, of your 
own or some other denomination; that intelligent Sunday School superintendent 
or teacher; that judge, that high school principal, that physician, that missionary- 
minded woman, that social-minded business man whose conversation recently 
impressed you for its intelligent interest in things religious and ethical—speak or 
write to them about The Christian Century and get these Christmas checks into 
their hands! Here is the unique opportunity of the season to draw together from 
all the churches the more generous-minded leaders of thought and of moral progress 
into an informal but compact body of understanding whose united influence will 
profoundly affect mankind. By the use of these Christmas checks our readers 

can easily add 10,000 new subscribers before Christmas day. We 
cannot pay you for the service we here suggest; we 
simply count on your loyalty to 
our common ideal. 











—The Publishers. 
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EDITORIAL 


Federal Council Should Not 
Side-Track Peace 


MERICAN PROTESTANTISM, through the Fed- 

eral Council of Churches, is in imminent danger of 
being maneuvered into a meaningless position in support of 
the Geneva protocol. Some plain speaking seems necessary, 
lest the approaching meeting of the council at Atlanta should 
commit the churches to support a proposal that will have 
no real vitality. The recent Buffalo convention of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches devoted itself largely to a discussion of the pro- 
tocol and the league of nations. Ordinarily, the fact that 
the alliance sees no further than the league and desires to 
tie up the fortunes of peace with the league’s proposals, 
would be its own business, and cause for slight comment. 
But this year the Buffalo convention of the alliance was 
obviously a sort of dress rehearsal for the Atlanta conven- 
tion of the Federal Council. The same voices will be heard 
And when Buffalo turns out to be 
a pro-league and pro-protocol affair, it is reasonable to 
assume that the leaders are getting ready to make Atlanta 
more of the same. In fact, a recent communication from 
the Federal Council’s commission on international justice 
and goodwill favors “an appeal to world-wide Christendom 
to give prompt and earnest support to the protocol adopted 
at Geneva.” Before the council commits itself to any such 
blind-alley policy it will do well to consider certain facts. 
First among these is the fact that the Geneva protocol is 
not before the United States for action at all. It is before 
the members of the league. If the members of the league 
finally adopt it, then it may come to be an issue in this 
country. At the present time it is not. The second con- 
sideration is that the chances are altogether against the 


from both platforms. 


protocol’s ever being an issue in the United States, because 
every day makes more unlikely its adoption by the nations 
already in the league. The Baldwin government by its 
support of the attitude of the British colonial common- 
wealths, has made this abundantly clear. And the third 
fact is that the protocol, being organically a part of the 
league of nations, its adoption by America presupposes a 
disposition and a decision by this nation to enter the league. 
There is no use in trying to thresh out the old pro-league 
and anti-league straw again. Whatever the convictions of 
the Federal Council delegates may be with respect to the 
league, the United States is not going to enter the league, 
at least under the present administration. The church’s 
contribution to world peace must be made with that in view. 
Group these three facts, that the protocol is not before this 
nation for action, that it will not be, and that any line of 
procedure which presupposes our being drawn into the 
league is outside the bound of immediate possibility, and 
it can be seen why the adoption of a peace program for the 
churches at Atlanta tied up with the protocol is a blind-alley 
policy. What is needed by the churches and the nation alike 
is a peace program that cuts under all the party issues 
involved in the league dispute. That policy, we believe, is 
to be found in the outlawry of war. 


A New Kind of 
Prophet 


HE CHURCH IS reasonably familiar with the 
sort of prophet who has seen a cloud the size of a 
man’s hand or a widow repulsed at the seat of justice 
and has gone out to preach repentance. But our Pres- 
byterian friends have been listening to a modern adap- 
tation of the ancient model. Their prophet takes the 
1525 
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form of an expert statistician, and his portents are to 
be found on charts and graphs, or are discovered by 
the application of logarithmic tables. In other words, 
a statistical and graphic study of the membership of 
the church, of the annual additions, and of the propor- 
tion maintained between new and old membership has 
been placed before the general council of the Presby- 
terian church, and the result cannot make pleasant 
A century of church life has been subjected 
to this scrutiny. Considered by itself, or considered 
in comparison with a similar study of other denomina- 
tions, the result convinces the statistician, Rev. H. C. 
Weber, that every period of church controversy has led 
to an immediate and serious undermining of the 
church's religious force. 


reading. 


On a wide range of charts 
Mr. Weber has shown how inevitably warfare within 
the congregations has led to a falling off in member- 
ship, and a lessening of support. The comment on one 
chart represents that on all of them: “Another curious 
thing about this chart is that the outstanding peaks are 
marked by some revival effort, save the last, and every 
lowest point is characterized by widespread and or- 
ganized controversy, either denominational or national.” 
Or again: “If the graph truly represents the situation 
the cold hand of schism prevented the Presbyterian 
church from sweeping triumphantly through the coun- 
try to become a more truly national church.” The 
statistical expert, with his graphs and charts, may easily 
become a good deal of a joke to persons already suspi- 
But a 
study so complete as this laid before the Presbyterians 
may awaken some otherwise indifferent to the enormity 


cious of the gospel of surveys and statistics. 


of the sin involved in the deliberate provocation of dis- 
order within the church. 


Just 
Sunday 


 preay UPON HIS TASK of uplifting the race the 
editor shuffled the contents of his mail basket. “Dear 
sir,” began the sheet atop the pile, “I am enclosing herewith 
a news item concerning Apocalyptic Sunday for which I 
hope you will be able to find space in an early issue of your 
valuable publication.” The mimeographed letter, with its 
“news item,” went into a special pile at the left. “Mite- 
box Sunday is being acclaimed by the religious leaders of 
America as the greatest advance in the history of the church 
since Luther,” declared the first sentence of the next docu- 
ment. The third proved to be a folder, printed in red, 
green and orange, and demanding, in boldface italic type, 
“Shall the American home go down? Family Altar Sunday 
will preserve it!” Quickly the pile on the left mounted. 
Exhortations from bishops; commendations from gov- 
ernors ; appeals from secretaries 
known to the craft. Eliminating duplicates, there were 
appeals for fourteen different special Sunday celebrations— 
all to come within the next three months. 





propaganda in every form 


A few were 


apparently to share certain days; a sign of ignorance or 
lack of coordination in the planning at high headquarters. 
A part were seeking special collections ; the rest were merely 
bidding for a little advertising. 


But, taken altogether, to 
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any preacher who might have considered them seriously 
they represented a complete disruption of any program of 
preaching. As the editor surveyed that pile there was 
born within him the idea that may easily set him on a pedes- 
tal of everlasting fame. Why not hold an international 
congress of religions, or whatever is necessary, and devise 
the necessary treaties whereby one Sunday in each year 
shall be left without any propaganda, money-raising, or 
other special organizational work to do? Why not have 
one Sunday that shall be “Just Sunday”? The idea is 
neither copyrighted nor patented. It would certainly meet 
a long-felt want. 


Some 100% 
Americans 


RANK PALMER, of Denver, Colorado, is a Meth- 

odist minister who has taken up labor journalism 
as his special ministry. He is an upstanding young man 
who volunteered, left wife and children to fight the “war 
to end war,” and returned with his chevrons to take up 
a heroic battle on behalf of the under-dog. The Colorado 
klan challenged all one-hundred per cent Americans to 
vote for certain candidates who stayed at home and made 
money out of war provisions. Young Palmer replied in 
“T think back to other days when there was 
so much talk of Americans, when one of the popular songs 
was, ‘Let’s All Be Americans Now,’ when the young men 
were all patted on the back and told how heroic they were 
and how ‘nothing will be too good for you when you get 


this wise: 


back,’ and when a law was involved which was supposed 
to choose the men who were to go out and die without 
regard to color, religion, birth, race, economic ideas or 
reactionaryism! I think back to my own organization, 
the machine gun company, 58th infantry, fourth division, 
and I remember Wilhelm Kiser and the other German 
boys, for German names on our roster far outnumbered 
100-per-center names. I remember the time when our 
‘American’ lieutenant lost his nerve and told our captain 
the position couldn’t be held, and Sergeant Ralph Speck 
(German-American) kept three machine guns and three 
‘German’ gunners and held the position in the Argonne 
against enemy troops. I remember Friday, September 13, 
1918, when I turned my maps, etc., over to Harry Berson 
(Jew), the nerviest man in the company, and I went 
back to school to come out alive and Harry went in on 
my job and was killed in action, October 6, six years ago, 
on the job I would have had to handle if it hadn’t been for 
Harry—and they ask me to tell Harry’s kid brother that 


y? 





the kluxers are Americans and he is not 


The Science 
Evangel 


NE OF THE MOST significant events of the 

times is an evangelistic trend among scientists. 
It would belittle the movement to say that they have 
been frightened by the threat of such legislation as that 
of Kentucky, Oklahoma and New York, through which 
the fundamental concepts of the whole scientific 
fraternity are to be outlawed and declared too noxious 
for contact with the minds of the young. Scientists are 
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not merely fearful lest they lose place and personal 
prestige. They give evidence of genuine solicitude for 
truth and intellectual health and social progress. They 
reproach themselves with having concealed their light 
under a bushel. They confess to having become ascetic 
and high-brow. They have despised the lay mind. 
They have taken pride in couching their ideas in a 
lingo peculiarly their own and unintelligible to the lay 
citizen. There is a general outcry among scientists 
themselves against all this. They propose to humanize 
knowledge. The very words form the title of a most 
suggestive little book by Professor James Harvey 
Robinson, author also of “The Mind in the Making,” 
and one of the outstanding leaders of the new program. 
A most noteworthy feature of the movement is the 
establishment of what is called Science Service, with 
headquarters in Washington, and the commission of 
Dr. K. E. Slosson as its leader. No man of the genera- 
tion has done more to popularize science. The highly 
interesting and serviceable books bearing his name 
which are now rolling off the press, leave no doubt 
of his being “on the job.” The younger generation are 
“eating up” these and an immense crop of other books 
scarcely less entertaining and vital. The scientists, 
true to their gospel, are not careful to harmonize all 
details of their “propaganda.” They are not agreed at 
all points. Their glory is the breadth and versatility 
of their work. They are keeping an open mind to- 
wards all questions, and they persistently encourage 
others to do the same. This gives rise to glorious and 
fruitful disagreements. Bertrand Russell comes out 
with his “Icarus,” to show that a warring, greedy, in- 
dustrial, scientific age is coming to smash against the 
flinty hillsides of inexorable moral law, while young 
Haldane issues his “Daedalus” to voice the invincible 
assurance of the younger scientists that humanity is 
rising on sure wing to soar higher and higher. There 
is a religious fervor in the prophecies of the modern 
scientists whose flame is like that of ancient Hebrew 
seers and makes apocalyptists of all ages burnish their 
It is manifest that fundamentalists are not 
to enjoy a monopoly of missionary zeal. 


spectacles. 


Freedom of Speech 
In the Army 


UOTING THE EDITORIAL on the case of Captain 
QO Paxton Hibben, which appeared in The Chfistian 
Century of October 30, the Army and Navy Register de- 
clares that our statements on the restriction of freedom of 
speech of army officers, including chaplains, constitute “an 
amazing insult that is calculated to arouse indignation and, 
as a matter of fact, is already the subject of serious con- 
sideration for official rejoinder that should spare the 
offender in no degree the vigorous condemnation his pro- 
duction merits.” Unsparing in its denunciation, the Register 
continues: “Predicated wholly upon false statements and 
misrepresentations this editor has repeatedly attempted to 
mislead popular opinion into the belief that the war depart- 
ment undertakes to circumscribe and limit officers in the 
matter of their utterances and activities, particularly chap- 
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lains of the reserve corps. This is absolutely untrue. It is 
not and never has been the policy of the war department to 
prevent, in any manner, the expression of his views by any 
officer of the reserve corps or to limit his activities within 
the law. Should an officer find his opinions so at variance 
with the government’s actions that he feels he cannot sup- 
port the government, it would appear reasonable to sup- 
pose that as a matter of propriety he should apply for sepa- 
ration from his position as a member of an agency of the 
government but in the matter of freedom of speech 
the war department has never sought to limit its person- 
nel.” The Register, singularly enough, though referring 
to another editorial in The Christian Century of October 
9, entitled “The Chaplain’s Choice,” choses entirely to ignore 
the amazing facts set down in that precisely written 
statement. 


Freedom Evidently is 
Freedom to Resign 


HILE WE WERE READING the vehement dec- 
larations of the Army and Navy Register the mail 
brought an envelope containing the following correspond- 
ence, which needs no comment: 
Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Enclosed I am sending you some correspondence between 
the war department and myself in regard to the right of reserve 
officers to speak freely as citizens of this republic. I hope that 
you will find it useful in making the people aware of this danger, 
so that they may have it corrected. As you will note, the cor- 
respondence started from an editorial in The Christian Century. 
The war department’s answer reached me only yesterday. The 
first paragraph in my letter to the war department refers to 
some previous correspondence we had had in regard to the Defense 
Test Day. I give you full permission to use my name if you 
think concrete information of that nature will make your presenta- 
tion of the matter more effective. 

Cambridge, Mass. Miten C, Dempster. 
To: The Adjutant General, First Corps Area 

Headquarters First Corps Area 

Army Base, Boston 9, Mass. 

Being pressed for time, I have delayed final decision about re- 
signing my commission. In the meantime another point has come 
to my attention, which I ask you kindly to clear up for me. 

In the October 9, 1924, issue of “The Christian Century, a 
Journal of Religion,” page 1297, is an editorial entitled “Christ 
or Caesar—the Chaplain’s Choice.” . . . This article represents a 
clergyman, rejected from the Officer’s Reserve Corps, asking the 
commanding general of one of our military departments a series 
of questions which the commanding general answers. Among 
these questions and answers are the following: 

“Question: Do you consider that a citizen loses part of his 
constitutional right of free speech when he accepts a commission 
in the army? 

“Answer: He voluntarily relinquishes that right, insofar as 
it extends to criticizing adversely any fixed policy of the United 
States, or any official act of the President or of congress. 

“Q. Does this disability apply equally to officers in the re- 
serve, when not on active service? 

“A. Yes. It would be considered equally a violation of the 
oath of allegiance, which all officers take, irrespective of their 
rank or service.” 

The questions and answers later indicate that the commanding 
general meant such things as the Japanese exclusion provision in 
the recent immigration act by his phrase “any fixed policy of the 
United States... .” 

Does this editorial represent the war department’s understand- 
ing of the oath of allegiance? It seems to me a greatly strained 
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interpretation. If it is the war department's interpretation, I 

request you to accept my resignation. Thank you for your cour- 

tesy, Respectfully, Mien C. Dempster, 
Cambridge, Mass. 2nd Lt. Inf.—O. R. C. 





War DepaRTMENT 
Tue ApyuTant Generav’s OFFIce 
WASHINGTON 
AG 201 (Dempster, Milen Cotrel) Res. (10-25-24) October 25, 1924. 
Subject: Acceptance of Resignation of Reserve Commission. 


EMK-463. 
Thru: The Commanding General, First Corps Area. 
To: Lieutenant Milen Cotrel Dempster, Andover Hall, Cam- 


bridge, Massachusetts. 

1. Referring to your communication of October 12, 1924, your 
resignation as Second Lieutenant, Infantry Officer’s Reserve Corps, 
has been accepted by the President, to take effect this date. 

2. Kindly acknowledge receipt of this notice on the inclosed 
A. G. O. Form 701, supplying signature, place and date in the 
spaces provided therefor. 

3y order of the Secretary of War. 

(Signed) R. L. Ellhelkiger,* 
1 Incl. Adjutant General. 
Form 701. 
Copy to: The Chief of Infantry. 

*I am not sure of the adjutant general's name. Contrary to usual army 
practice it is not both typewritten and signed. I cannot clearly make out 


his signature. If you wish to use his name, undoubtedly it could be accu- 
rately procured.—M. C. D. 


The Beautiful Office of 
Making Grief Bearable 


HAT SWEET BLOSSOMS often grow from bitter 

roots is illustrated in the sorrow that has overtaken 
Dr. George H. Combs, widely influential and beloved Dis- 
ciples minister in Kansas City, Mo. The recent death of 
Mrs. Combs, a woman of rare charm and strength of char- 
acter who embodied in a well-nigh ideal degree those many 
and delicate virtues requisite in a pastor’s wife, brought not 
only desolation to the household of the manse but city-wide 
grief among the thousands of people who had known and 
loved her during the more than thirty years of her hus- 
band’s ministry in that single community. Dr. Combs con- 
tributes each week to the Christian Evangelist a most read- 
able essay in the field of moral and religious interpretation. 
His readers have waited with expectancy for whatever word 
he might be prompted to speak from the depths of his so 
recent sorrow. When the word came it proved to be a 
simple but deeply grateful appreciation of what the spoken 
or written expressions of human friendship really meant to 
one who was passing through the deep waters. This aspect 
of Dr. Combs’ personal experience reflected light upon his 
profession as a minister. He declared that he had never 
realized the importance of his pastoral service in the homes 
of his own flock until this same ministry was conveyed to 
him by the words of “preachers, bankers, clerks, teachers, 
farmers, laborers,” all of whom “helped me to bear my bur- 
den.” Turning to his brother ministers, he exhorts them 
earnestly to give themselves “to the ministry of consolation.” 
Of himself he said: 


“It has so happened that I have probably officiated at more 
funerals than any other preacher in Kansas City. In fact 
I know that I have. Throughout all these years I have felt 
that I was doing my whole duty. Sympathy for others in 
their sorrows I knew I felt and I was wholly unconscious 
that I had not done my full duty. But I didn’t do my full 
duty; I can see that now. My ministry at the grave and 
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after the first consolatory visit at the home usually ceased. 
It was not followed up by letters sent the sorrowing in the 
gray days of their grief; the gray days that follow the black 
days of acute agony—the days of all the days the hardest 
to be borne. Therein I failed. In most cases where the 
funeral services were conducted by other ministers I some- 
how felt no special burden of obligation and sent no words 
of sympathy. Therein I failed. And so busy I fancied my- 
self that, ofttimes, when acquaintances and friends in 
other cities came to shock of loss I sent no words. Am I 
told that such a ministry would have used up much precious 
time that might have gone to reading or to sermon prepara- 
tion? Well, maybe it would have been better to have read 
fewer books and maybe, too, the sermons would have been 
not the poorer but the richer thereby.” 


Very likely this sensitive pastor underestimates the ade- 
quacy and virtue of his own long-time consolatory ministry, 
But without doubt the poignant entrance of sorrow into the 
central place of any minister’s life will make more realistic 
and vivid the gracious service which the pastor is peculiarly 
called to render in time of grief. Happy is that minister 
who, not asked to pay so great a price, has nevertheless 
learned through imaginative sympathy to keep his pastoral 
office from slipping into the dull grooves of perfunctory 
routine. 


Should Churches be Taxed? 


HE WARNING cannot be sounded too often 

against allowing ecclesiasticism to become en- 
trenched in property. This has been a determining or 
at least a contributory cause of the down-fall of all the 
old civilizations of history. We received a legacy of 
its problems when we took over the Philippines, and 
found a large proportion of the economic values of the 
islands owned by a decadent and sodden church. Under 
a hierarchic system there is a steady accretion of wealth. 
Though an unworthy, materialistic motive may be quite 
lacking at the start, the very genius of ecclesiasticism, 
especially in its hierarchic forms, makes these accumu- 
lations inevitable. The materialistic motive invariably 
develops with the adding of wealth to wealth under the 
power of the church. 

The course of affairs in Europe from the establish- 
ment of the church in the empire of Constantine, all 
down through the middle ages and into Reformation 
times, should be conclusive warning of what must 
happen when a church grows rich. The spiritual effect 
upon the ecclesiastical organism itself is sufficiently 
banal. But civilization decays through and through 
when this process is long continued. When the in- 
stitutions set to mediate the spiritual forces become 
weighted with material possessions the whole of the 
life of the people is blighted and degenerated. The ec- 
clesiastical group have always sought exemption from 
taxation. This is still granted under the laws of most 
of our American states. These exemptions have al- 
ready become a serious burden upon many of our com- 
munities. The accretion of “unearned increment” by 
many churches which generations ago were endowed 
with property in the heart of our present large cities 
now withholds from the tax lists very appreciable por- 
tions of the common wealth. 
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Almost invariably these churches show all the symp- 
toms of fatty degeneration which attends the acquisi- 
tion of unearned wealth. Even those which are active, 
operate under notoriously wasteful policies. Few 
wealthy churches get a dollar’s worth of value, material 
or spiritual, from the dollar expended. This is as true 
of Protestant churches as of Roman. Hierarchic 
churches, because they centralize responsibility, are 
likely to avoid the local degeneracies which so con- 
spicuously afflict the churches whose polity allows the 
local congregation undisturbed freedom to spend their 
own funds. 

But that is not half the story. It is sad enough to 
see a rich ecclesiastical endowment being dissipated, 
or prostituted to disservice. But if that were all, civil- 
ization might pocket the loss with a wry face and let 
the matter pass at that. But this abuse goes deep. It 
goes far beyond the economic loss immediately involved, 
and beyond the spiritual blight of the immediate 
locality. It eats into the vitals of civilization. It al- 
ways has done so. It is certain always to do so. 

Ancient Egyptian history reconstructed from monu- 
ments recently uncovered, is particularly conclusive at 
this point. The four long milleniums of Egyptian 
history before the birth of Christ are being read more 
and more clearly as a persistent grasping of power by 
priesthoods. And when, in the nineteenth dynasty, 
twelve hundred years before Christ, the empire fell 
apart from sheer rottenness, one of the fatal symptoms 
of her disease was the power which the priesthoods, 
especially that of Amon, had acquired over the state, 
the economic life of the people, and the whole civiliza- 
tion. 

How much that wreck is to be credited to the perfidy 
and revenge of Amon’s glutted priesthood the thought- 
ful student of history can surmise beyond the record 
which makes such malignity plain. Vitality drains 
out when a wealthy priesthood comes into power. That 
is the lesson of all history, from this earliest dawn in 
the cradle of civilization in the Nile valley, down to the 
present moment. 

Perhaps Thomas Jefferson’s code was too drastic, 
but he made a determined effort to defend American 
civilization against this historic bane. Where he had 
his way it became impossible for churches legally to 
accumulate property beyond the requirements of their 
immediate functioning. They might secure the’ equip- 
ment to provide for worship after the dictates of the 
members’ conscience, and to render active service to 
the community, but they were not permitted legally to 
acquire endowments and entrench themselves in great 
accumulations of property. In states where the laws 
he inspired are still nominally in force, means have been 
found by ecclesiastical bodies to evade them. But the 
intention of such legislation was plain, and a careful 
study of history would seem to justify its spirit, how- 
ever faulty may have been its form. 

On every side a democratic society finds the un- 
regulated power of wealth inimical to its aims and the 
welfare of the whole people. It is necessary more and 
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more tightly to draw the lines of regulation about both 
individuals and corporations into whose hands large 
accumulations of property come. The fight against 
economic monopolies, waged so hotly a generation or 
more ago, still goes on, with organic society, through 
government, adopting ever more stern and decisive 
measures. Nobody now dare question either the right 
or the duty of government to regulate big business, the 
great, wealthy corporations, the railroads, the insurance 
companies, massed capital employed in the various es- 
sential industries. To allow these accumulations to 
become lodged in irresponsible hands is recognized to 
be a social disservice, and in the end fatal to demo- 
cratic society. 

Religious professions do not safeguard either priest- 
hoods or their society from these perils. Grown 
wealthy, they and their establishments demand regula- 
tion in the common interest, quite as definitely and 
determinedly as does other massed capital. But under 
our American system we have no provision for this 
regulation. Of course, all property is finally under the 
jurisdiction of the courts. And in a final show-down, 
no ecclesiastical body could successfully resist the ex- 
ercise by the courts of their prerogative. But provi- 
sion is now made only for the dernier ressort. By a 
hands-off policy, even to the extent of exempting church 
property quite generally from taxation, the laws of the 
nation and of most of the states encourage the accumu- 
lation of property on the part of the churches, rather 
than the contrary. 

Convention, backed by many laws, frowns upon a 
church’s “making money,” using its property for ma- 
terial profit. Church buildings are not supposed to be 
rented out. As a matter of fact, many of them are, 
and sometimes at a profit. These profits cannot legally 
or under popular sanction accrue to the benefit of in- 
dividuals. But everywhere these laws are being 
stretched. The general laxity, and the complicated 
evils which are already growing up through the han- 
dling of property by institutions professing a religious 
purpose, have already brought many thoughtful citizens, 
inside as well as outside of the churches, to the con- 
viction that tax exemptions of ecclesiastical property 
should cease. Cheap and essentially dishonest evasions 
are bound to grow up under the present system. As 
one layman recently put the case, “If four of us get 
together and form a corporation for alleged religious 
purposes and vote ourselves large salaries from the in- 
come, we are just as really seeking and gaining profit 
as if we form a stock corporation and draw dividends 
from the business.” 

Taxation is a democratic society’s direct and con- 
stant means of regulating accumulations of wealth. For 
the community deliberately to throw away this weapon 
for fending against a peril which is as plain as the 
print on every page of history is to invite disasters 
which no thoughtful citizen can complacently con- 
template. The question is bigger than a quibble over 
tax laws. More equitable and conscientious taxation 
is a concern of those within the churches and of the 
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conscientious citizen everywhere. But the problem 
which grows out of increasingly wealthy ecclesiastical 
establishments will not, of course, be solved merely by 
tinkering at our present defective tax laws. 

Where shall the power to regulate large accumula- 
tions of the common wealth be lodged? Can it safely 
be relinquished by the community to self-appointed, 
self-regulating groups, capable of expelling from their 
membership any who may disavow the constantly nar- 
rowing creedal restrictions of dominant elements in 
these groups. Can the state afford to yield all temporal 
control over those churches which tenaciously hold to priestly 
cults with divine-right authority, and of those units of 
religious organization which, while disavowing such august 
authoritarian claims, can hardly escape the temptation to 
exercise the power without the doctrine? 


Can the Country Church be 
Saved? 


HE PROGRAM MAKERS of the American Country 

Life association planned to make religion in country 
life the theme of their recent national meeting, held at 
Columbus, Ohio. But when the three hundred delegates, 
who came from thirty-six states, began to discuss this sub- 
ject they proved to be so convinced that any adequate 
expression of religion in the country is so handicapped by 
over-churching that it is useless to talk rural religion save 
in the light of that fact. Thus the Columbus convention 
will be remembered as the one that for the first time freely 
discussed over-churching and the way out. 
The overwhelming majority of the delegates were lay- 
Though using little of the nomenclature 
of conventional piety their meeting proved profoundly reli- 
gious. 


men and women. 


It is doubtful if a single denominational convention 
held this year equalled it in devotion to the ideals of the 
kingdom of God. Constant use of that term marked the 
speech of the delegates. These workers in agricultural ex- 
tension and allied tasks confessed freely that they conceived 
their function to be that of missioners of a better social 
order. They warned themselves and one another that if 
they had no higher purpose than that of teaching boys and 
men how “to grow more corn, to feed more hogs, to buy 
more land,” it would be more sensible for them to enter 
some business where the pay is better. 

The delegates saw clearly that religion could express itself 
outside the formal methods of churchly technique, but they 
saw no hope for any adequate or continued expression of it 
in any rural community without a church. There was some 
evidence that the program makers had wished to avoid the 
controversy that usually follows any discussion of denomi- 
nationalism. They must have been highly gratified to dis- 
cover that, while every session saw the discussion centering 
on that very issue, there was no controversy. Opinion all 
The delegates were a unit in the belief that 
a sectarianism which divides small rural communities into 
competing religious organizations deserves no defense. 

Denominational secretaries, of course, made the usual 
defense of denominationalism as a theory, but they joined 
frankly in the condengnation of that same thing in its rural 


ran one way. 
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applications. The more conservative advocated a trading 
of denominational prerogatives by which a single denomi- 
national church would be left in each rural community. But 
the lay delegates took little interest even in that proposal, 
though most of them recognized it as one way out where 
local circumstances made it possible. Their real intetest 
took the form of radical criticism of over-head denomina- 
tional officials for interference with efforts toward. local 
community unity. 

The Methodist group, a number large enough to be 
imposing, after a denominational side meeting telegraphed a 
strong petition to their house of bishops urging them to 
cooperate in reducing the number of rural churches to not 
more than one for each thousand population, and putting 
service to the community rather than to the denomination 
as the norm. They went further and urged that Methodist 
officials take the lead by practicing denominational self-sac- 
rifice in order that Christianity may be the better lived and 
practiced. It is striking to see a great and powerfully 
organized religious body petitioned to discontinue “small, 
struggling, competing Methodist churches in the interest 
of real Christian service to the communities involved.” 

When the delegates brought to general discussion the 
results of group conferences they found themselves ready 
to say that in the average rural community today “organ- 
ized religion is conservative and unable to measure up to 
the spiritual quality of the community.” The result is that 
such community institutions as cooperative marketing or- 
ganizations lack those social and ethical values which reli- 
gion might give them. It was asserted that many farm 
families today are actually “getting their spiritual values, 
enthusiasms and social visions in organizations outside the 
church,” while many, especially young people, are losing 
touch with the spiritual altogether. The average rural 
denominational church was charged with lack of any com- 
munity program, of centering activity on a devotional and 
doctrinal basis that is unrelated to social needs and even to 
the deeper personal moral values. Though preaching brother- 
hood it was termed schismatic and accused of exploiting 
the community for sectarian ends when it should be a good 
servant of the community, building up its social and moral 
life and leading in fraternal and cooperative enterprises. 

The conference naturally watched with close attention the 
platform for immediate advance that was brought in by 
the community church group. It is the growth of the com- 
munity church movement in the country that has made many 
a denominational leader ready to pay attention to the prob- 
lem of rural churching. Twelve hundred such churches, 
now banded together in a federation that gives a sense of 
unity to their testimony, is a phenomenon calculated to make 
the most reactionary ecclesiast sit up and take notice. The 
community churches offered a platform that the asso- 
ciation as a whole proved eager to adopt. This calls 
for the approval of the comity basis of the Ohio coun- 
cil of churches in all rural fields. Under this arrange- 


ment, every community with a population of 500 or 
more would have a full-time, well-paid, resident pastor, 
with one Protestant church regarded as sufficient for every 
1,000 population, and the question left open as to whether 
other churches should enter even when the population goes 
over the 1,000 mark. 
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Other proposals of the community churches adopted by 
the conference as a whole suggested to home mission socie- 
ties the support of interdenominational rural churches, 
rather than competitive denominational organizations; the 
development of larger parishes, in which churches in natural 
community centers will employ longer radii in reaching 
out to rural districts ; local determination of the nature and 
number of church organizations; unprejudiced treatment 
by denominational officers of pastors who serve non-de- 
nominational churches; and the recognition of three stand- 
ard ways for consolidating competing denominational 
churches into community churches. The first of these is by 
setting up a denominational church with terms of member- 
ship so broad as to make possible the reception of all Chris- 
tian people. This, it is declared, may be secured either by 
having all denominations but one withdraw from the field, 
or by having all denominations withdraw and then organiz- 
ing a church of a different denomination altogether. The 
second mode may be the formation of a federated church, 
and the third may be the formation of a non-denominational 
church receiving into its membership all Christians who may 
wish to join. 

In our news columns there will be found a report of the 
creed for rural churches adopted by the conference, and of 
the Methodist rural workers’ battle-cry for freedom. Add 
to these the adoption of this community church program, 
and it will be seen that the men and women who were at 
Columbus wrestled with the country church problem in a 
mood that necessitated tangible results. It is doubtful 
whether any ecclesiastical body, however liberal, could so 
completely have escaped the details of the problem and so 
directly have cut to its heart. The outcome of the confer- 
ence adds to the evidence that the next forward steps in 
American church life are likely to come as the result of lay 
initiative and leadership. And it likewise makes it clear 
that, despite all opposition, open and under cover, forward 
steps are due. The scandalous conditions of our country 
churches are not to continue, because the people who sit in the 
pews of these churches have reached the end of their patience. 
That was what the Columbus conference said, and said it 
so clearly that there can be no mistake. 














The Sun and Moon 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


WENT DOWN to the Sea in a Ship, and I sailed from 

a town named Boston, and went down into the inner- 
most parts of the Ship and Slept. And the daughter of 
the daughter of Keturah was with me. 

And we wakened early in the morning, and we arose and 
blessed God for the good night’s rest, and we went on deck. 
And the Ship was entering East River from Long Island 
Sound. And the Rising Sun was a Great Red Ball ahead, 
over the port bow, while the Moon that had passed the full 
but was yet large was going down astern. 

And we beheld the Glorious Panorama of the Boats and 
the Bridges and the Water and the Shore and the Changing 
Lights and the Morning Mist, and we remembered that they 
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who dwell on the South side of Long Island hear the Sea 
and they who dwell on the North side see the Sound. 

And I said, Little Girl, take care of the Sun and the 
Moon, and keep them where they are, while I go down and 
pack our Bags. 

And when I came back, lo, the ship had changed its direc- 
tion, and the Sun was astern and the Moon was over the 
Starboard Bow. 

And I said, My Little Girl, I did leave thee to watch the 
Sun and the Moon, and now, see what thou hast done. For 
while I was gone, they became misplaced, and each is nigh 
unto where the other was. 

And she said, Oh, Grandpa, I could not help it! For I 
tried my best to keep them in the right places, and it hath 
never been this way with them before! But the Sun just 
would not keep ahead, and got farther and farther behind, 
and now, we are getting nearer and nearer to the Moon 
every minute, and I know not what to do about it! 

And I told her that the Sun was doing its duty all right, 
and the Moon also was on the job, but that the ship was 
changing its course with the Channel, and we should not 
assume too great responsibility for the behavior of the 
Heavenly Bodies when they were off on a Pick-Nick with 
us in this fashion, for they liked a little frolick as well 
as we. 

And in due time we came ashore. And I explained it all 
unto the daughter of the daughter of Keturah, how easy it 
is for us to suppose that Times have Changed, whereas 
Times change not, but we change. And I told her it was 
no duty of ours in this Flowing Stream of life to stay 
anchored and keep ever in one Puddle, but that it were 
better for us to keep our course right than to try to do the 
Joshua stunt, or to reverse it by asking Astronomy to step 
on the Gas. 

And I remembered the Green Sailor, whom the captain 
told to hold the ship’s bow in the direction of the North 
Star, and who went to sleep and called unto the Captain 
to come on deck and pick out another Star, For, said he, I 
have sailed past that one. 

There be some Pole Stars of Righteousness that remain 
fixed, and it is not good for any man to think that he hath 
gotten so Progressive that he hath sailed past them. 


The Pilgrims 


AINTLY the searchlights of eternity 
Play round the fateful mooring place again: 

The wilderness; the vast and furious sea; 
December winds; wild beasts, and wilder men; 
The kneeling, dauntless voyagers, who faced 
With quiet hearts the God who bade them dare 
To claim their birthright in a fenceless waste, 
And firmly build a home for free men there. 


Who sees the Mayflower of a vaster dream 

Riding at anchor on a rock-bound shore— 

Old terrors lurking where the watchfires gleam 

On looming woods—and hears the breakers roar? 

Who feels the primal winter closing in, 

Yet knows the adventurous men of God will win? 
HELENA GAVIN. 





What Are the Churches Advertising? 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


WAS RETURNING from a funeral with my under- 

taker friend. The gentleman was in a reminiscent 
and slightly boastful mood. He told of the large busi- 
ness which he had built up in the twenty years of his 
The struggle at first was very difficult, 
“Nobody knew me and I was too young 
People like old undertakers. 


business life. 
he declared. 
to inspire confidence. 
Many times I was tempted to advertise, but you know 
the undertaking business is curiously half business and 
half profession and professional ethics is against ad- 
vertising. I might have built up a cheap business by 
advertising but instead I built up a solid one by living 
in poverty for several years while I gave the best serv- 
ice I knew how and trusted the people to tell their 
friends.” 

My undertaking friend set me to thinking. I remem- 
bered that physicians do not advertise, but the waiting 
rooms of the good ones are filled with patients eager 


for their ministrations. The other professions shun 
publicity in the same way, and yet their flowers do not 
blush unseen. Educators go no further than to an- 
nounce the names of their institution in very discreet 
advertisements. The professions proceed upon the as- 
sumption that the need which they supply is real and 
need therefore not be cultivated and that their ability 
to supply it will become known without immodest self- 
praise. I began wondering why the ministry and the 
church followed the example of the department store 
and the theatre rather than that of the professions and 
institutions with which they are most closely allied. 
THE NEWSPAPER CHURCH PAGE 

The modern Saturday church page of our metropoli- 
tan dailies is regarded by the typical American as a 
proof of the vitality of the American church and as 
evidence of the vigor with which it prosecutes its 
task of bringing the gospel to the people. May it not 
prove rather that the spirit of commercialism has in- 
Church adver- 


tisements are becoming larger and larger and the Satur- 


vaded the church and vulgarized it? 


day page of our metropolitan dailies reminds one of a 
row of ballyhoos before their circus sideshows. 

Two characteristics become more and more pro- 
nounced as the ads increase in size, vulgar self-praise 
and a cheap appeal to the crowd’s love of novelty and 
sensation. Here is a very estimable clergyman who in 
private life is the soul of modesty, but the ad of his 
church carries the slogan: “No matter what the topic, 
the sermon is always good.” Another good brother in- 
forms us that “They come for miles to get it straight.” 
Still another, throwing modesty to the winds, informs 
his readers that each Sunday night hundreds are turned 
and adds, “There’s a rea- 
with the manner in which 
your own church is saving your soul you may be en- 
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away from his church doors 


son.” If you are dissatisfied 





couraged to go to “The church where souls are saved each 
Sunday.” Sometimes modesty is not the only law of 
good taste that is violated and we are asked to “Meet 
Jesus at———church.” 

Examples could be multiplied of vulgar self-praise, 
sometimes thinly disguised as praise of the institution’s 
excellency, but all of them revealing the minister 
publicly betraying that he has succumbed to the arch 
temptation of his profession, the love of adulation. One 
thinks of the many dilligent and modest scientists who 
in school and laboratory work at their task without ask- 
ing the crowd to admire them, or attend upon their 
achievements. The advertised minister does not com- 
He has taken the 
vulgar politician for his example rather than the patient 
and modest scholar. 


pare very favorably with them. 


“CATCHY” CAPTIONS 


Many of the advertisements which escape the fault 
of immodesty sin as grievously in cheapening their 
message to catch the attention of the crowd. The 
sermon must have a “catchy” caption and much ingenu- 
ity is exercised to find topics that are different. Some- 
times the sermons are actually much better than the 
notices which are meant to commend them, but for 
every one who actually hears the sermon ten read the 
advertisement—and sneer. A good evangelistic sermon 
is thus advertised with the title, “WHAT THE DEVIL 
wants,” with the letters of the last word in very small 
type; the gentleman is frantically anxious to get the 
crowd's attention by shocking it. 

The brother who preaches on the theme, “The man 
who sat on a tack,” will probably animadvert on some 
sin of inadvertance but since his topic gives no real 
clew to his subject he is cheap merely for the sake of 
drawing the attention of the crowd. “Getting hot under 
the collar” makes use of a slang phrase to announce 
a sermon that actually treats the theme of righteous 
indignation. One wonders whether very many people 
come to hear it because of that announcement. 
“The Irishman of the Old Testament” presents a bio- 
graphical study that will probably be introduced by 
a few cheap jokes on the redoubtable race. 

Any reader will be able to add dozens of titles gleaned 
the Saturday page equally absurd and cheap. 
Announcing sermon topics is bad enough even though 
vulgarity is avoided. The preacher racks his brain for 
an epigram or paradox and then fashions his sermon 
to fit the arresting caption. Publishing topics is un- 
doubtedly one reason for the increasing dearth of ex- 
egetical sermons. You can’t name them and so you 
don’t preach them. 

All this is justified by the argument that you cannot 
convert. the crowd if you don’t first get the crowd to 
hear you. We are told that the apostle Paul stood on 
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the market place to get the crowd but in the one case 
on record where Paul “talked down” to the interest of 
the crowd in the city of Athens he failed to found a 
church. Perhaps he failed because the sermon on the 
areopagus never reached the spiritual heights of Paul’s 
other utterances. He became so involved in his in- 
troduction that he never reached his usual conclusion, 
and many a preacher has made that mistake after him. 


There is no greater fallacy than the assumption that’ 


you can beguile an irreligious crowd into attention by 
some vulgarity and then catapult them into religious 
conviction. This is the error which persuades churches 
to adopt the “selling methods” of a department store 
rather than those of the professions. The department 
store and our whole modern commercial enterprise 
counts on encouraging the wants of the people beyond 
their natural needs; the professions assume that the 
pressing needs of people in sickness and ignorance and 
legal difficulty will drive them to the doctor, the educa- 
tor and the attorney. Now the church is in a bad way 
if what it has to offer does not satisfy a pressing need 
of the human soul. The very hysteria and loudness of 
the church advertisement betrays that the church is 
not certain whether it is really meeting an urgent need. 
It justifies itself by declaring that the need is really 
urgent but that it must first of all create a sense of 
need before it can proceed to satisfy it. 

There is much to be said for this argument, for people 
do not as a matter of fact know when they are sick 
morally with the same certainty as when they are sick 
physically. But the sermon and not the advertisement 
creates a sense of spiritual need. It is doubtful if any 
advertisement can beguile people who are totally in- 
different spiritually into church attendance and if an 
advertisement can do it it is doubtful whether the prev- 
alent ad which borrows the language of the gutter, 
the gaming table and the baseball game will accomplish 
that purpose. It does not help men to analyse their 
needs; it merely attempts to establish a contact with 
them by becoming familiar with them in a cheap way. 


A CONFESSION OF WEAKNESS 


The people who attend churches are driven there 
because they have more or less acute spiritual yearn- 
ings or they come because some good soul brings them 
along in order to awaken their souls. Upon this type 
of personal work the progress of the Christian church 
really depends, and a good deal of our church advertis- 
ing is merely a confession that personal work is no 
longer done in the churches. The layman of Christian 
conviction is not going out to win his friends and 
neighbors and so the preacher must ballyhoo on the 
street corner to attract the indifferent multitude. For 
each one he attracts in this way he alienates two and 
cheapens the church in the eyes of those who are in- 
different to religion but discriminating in their tastes. 

It is doubtful if church attendance is better in any 
city of America than in the city of London. Yet London 
churches content themselves with very modest church 
notices that merely announce the hours of service and 
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the preacher. One could make as telling a comparison 
between Catholic and Protestant churches ; the Catholics 
without advertisements certainly do not suffer by com- 
parison in the matter of church attendance. 

The eager young gentlemen who address church ad- 
vertising conferences to tell us that we “can put religion 
over” and that we can “sell religion to the American 
people” by proper publicity methods imagine that they 
are only adopting the phraseology of modern com- 
mercialism. As a matter of fact they are corrupted by 
its spirit. For commercialism, or “consumptionism,” 
as a recent writer has called it, creates wants artificially 
and satisfies them with a minimum of effort on the 
part of the purchaser. You can sell patent medicines, 
but you can not sell the spirit of obedience to laws of 
health; that must be patiently acquired. You can sell 
cheap chromos, but you can not sell the love of beauty ; 
that is a matter of cultural discipline. You can sell a 
dictionary or encyclopaedia, but you can not sell the 
desire for truth; that is an achievement of the spiritual 
life. If religion is a patented device that will magically 
solve the problems of life you can sell it, but if it is 
love of beauty and truth and righteousness you can not 
sell it at all. You can only stand ready to help those 
who are willing to adventure upon the difficult pilgrim- 
age and to undergo the arduous discipline which finally 
brings them into the possession of life’s highest 
spiritual values. 


Has the Short Day Ruined the 
Steel Trust? 


By Alva W. Taylor 


HE FINANCIAL REPORTS of the United States 

Steel Corporation for the past year do not show 
any alarming loss on account of the introduction of the 
eight hour day. The net income totaled $128,176,519. 
The gain in surplus earnings, over and above regular 
stock dividends, was $65,241,340 more than in the pre- 
vious year. The number of employees was 45,000 more 
than the year before and 17,000 of this number is 
charged up to the cost of doing away with the twelve 
hour day. This number was an increase of 8 per cent 
over the number of men employed the year before the 
change was made, but no account is made of increased 
production coming through change from the two to 
the three shift system. Judge Gary said it would make 
steel cost 15 per cent more. Granting, for sake of 
argument, that the 8 per cent increase in the number 
of employees added 10 per cent to the pay roll, we still 
have to remember that the pay roll is far from the only 
cost in steel making. The probabilities are that the 
increase in production equals the increase in the pay 
roll, or will do so once the three shift system is work- 
ing smoothly. In other words, U. S. Steel will doubt- 
less demonstrate just what other steel plants have de- 
monstrated after adequate trial, that a humane work 
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day is quite as good a money maker as an inhuman one. 

Judge Gary does not admit any change of heart in 
the matter or that there was any wrong in the twelve 
hour day. Conversely, therefore, he claims no moral 
credit for making the change. He says he yielded to 
the council of President Harding, who advised him to 
do it to get rid of the demagogues. Doubtless the 
members of the Interchurch investigating commission 
are glad to be called such soft names if thereby the 
twelve hour day is abolished. Such has ever been the 
portion of those who have challenged organized wrong 
in the name of Christianity. Admitting no change of 
heart on the matter of the twelve hour day, it is prob- 
able that the steel barons would act, in case of another 
strike, just as they did in the last one. If their tactics 
were changed it would probably be for prudence sake 
—to get rid of the demagogues. 


JUDGE GARY AND MR. BARUCH 


At a recent meeting of iron and steel makers Judge 
Gary indulged in a fling at the war administration that 
brought a quick and tart response from Bernard Baruch, 
himself a very wealthy business man. The judge said 
that in the early days of our participation in the war 
the administration planned to “nationalize the steel in- 
dustry” of the country. He charged that this plan was 
a part of a “gigantic communistic scheme” which the 
government sought to use war feeling to consummate. 
Mr. Baruch, who was a member of the war administra- 
tion, came back with what the ungodly would call an 
upper-cut. He said that the steel makers had made 
unholy profits out of their sales to our allies and that 
when we entered the conflict they were so determined to 
charge their own government like prices that the ad- 
ministration stood prepared to do with their industry 
just as it did with men and railroads—draft them for 
the nation’s emergency. 

Mr. Baruch made this unequivocal statement: “Im- 
mediately after the declaration of war I met representa- 
tives of the steel industry at Mr. Gary’s office in New 
York. The steel men wanted 4% cents a pound for 
ship plates. 1 urged them not to insist on that price 
because it was too high and unfair in the circumstances. 
Experts for the war board considered 3 cents a pound 
a fair price, although a very large tonnage of steel 
plates was sold by one of the steel companies to one 
of the associated governments at 14 cents a pound, a 
hitherto unheard of price.” 

The result of the war administration’s readiness to 
take over the steel industry resulted in the making of 
terms under which war equipment could be made with- 
out resorting to that emergency. Readers of the Inter- 
church report will recall however that the surplus in 
the U. S. Steel Corporation’s treasury, over and above 
regular dividends, grew to amazing proportions during 
the war. 


If congress now passes legislation providing 
that industry shall be drafted just as human life is 
drafted in event of another war, those who unblush- 
ingly profiteered to the tune of tens of millions out of 
furnishing the drafted boys with bayonets and barbed 
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wire will have themselves to thank. They may rave to 
their own satisfaction about it being communism. The 
average American will call it something less than 
justice. 

It will be remembered that when the steel strike came 
on after the war the president of the nation made an 
appeal to the steel trust that was never so much as 
answered, and that when a great national industrial 
conference was called to find a way out of industrial 
conflict it was Judge Gary’s relentless stand against 
even many of those who represented capital that caused 
its failure. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., led the opposing 
forces and now those who keep their gods on rosewood 
desks on lower Broadway are said to refer to him as 
“Sunday School John.” It is greatly to Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s credit that after the Colorado strike ten years ago, 
he not only reformed the labor policies of his company 
but did penitence for it in a vicarious manner, for he 
was not a majority stock holder and had not directed 
either the labor policy or the strike. As a result, he is 
one of the very wealthy men of the country who holds 
the esteem of the public. 


Steel stands to gain both in earnings and public esteem 
by the more humane policy it has thus ungracefully adopted. 
In 1922, according to the report of the United States de- 
partment of labor, “Not over 20 per cent of the employes 
in the principal productive occupations worked less than 
72 hours per week, while approximately the same percentage 
In 1924, however, 
practically two-thirds of the employes worked 56 hours per 
week or less.” Wages were more than double those of 
the pre-war scale, and yet with retrenchment quite marked 
One of the 
major executives said, when the experiment was still young, 
that “the three shift system will be an economy in the cost 
of production. Give it time. It will bring about a change 
in the whole of industrial relations, and that is what has 
cost the steel industry money.” 


worked as many as 84 hours per week. 


in the business world, earnings were increased. 


Henry Ford has been making steel at his River Rouge 
plant on a three-shift system ever since it was opened, and 
has never failed to make it cheaper than have his competi- 
tors who used the two-shift system, while he has paid wages 
from fifty to one hundred per cent better than they have. 
He is quoted as saying that “in hanging onto the 12 hour 
system so long the big steel people have just stood in their 
own light.” He introduced the eight-hour day into the 
Edison light plant when he had charge there as long as 
thirty years ago. 


CABOT FUND REPORT 

A recent investigation of the shorter hour day, made by 
the Cabot Fund of Boston, finds decided improvement on 
every count where the shorter work day and week has been 
introduced. It finds the change yet far from complete but 
quotes a high operating official as saying that “the steel 
industry is not going back to two shifts even during war.” 
The British tried the longer day when war broke out but 
went back to the shorter day quickly in the interests of 
increased production. The Cabot Fund investigation found 
men in the rolling mills producing just as much on a ten- 
hour day as they had previously done on the longer day. 
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Often the record was better. The investigators sum it all 
up by saying that “the investigation brought out testimony 
which was overwhelming to the effect that the movement 
toward shorter hours has increased production.” William 
P. Hapgood holds firmly to the faith that the enlightened, 
humane and more democratic methods in shop management 
will ultimately drive the arbitrary, materialistic employer to 
the wall because of their ability to increase production and 
thus make larger profits. 

The better part of the summary of the Cabot Fund report 
lies on the social side. It finds better home life, greater 
civic interest, more sense of personal freedom, a superior 
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class of workmen coming to the mills, a tendency to home 
improvement, and, quite contrary to Judge Gary’s claim, 
practically no demand for longer hours on the part of the 
men for the sake of increased earnings, though the cut in 
time brought a cut in wages. If the more humane way is 
not the better way, and even the more profitable way, there 
is ground for doubting the providential nature of the uni- 
verse. But it is the more profitable way. Slavery was the 
poorest of all productive systems and the arbitrary, long 
day system of machine production is the poorest of all wage 
systems. The discouraging thing is that it takes men who 
possess great business genius so long to discover the fact. 


Why Laymen Want a United Church 


By James Gordon Gilkey 


OME MONTHS AGO one of the private clubs in 
this city arrafiged an unusual discussion on church 
Eleven laymen were present, representing several 
different denominations. Three ministers, each represent- 
ing a different local church, were also invited to attend. 
There was an evening of debate, and after everyone nad 
spoken at least once a vote was taken. Should the Prot- 
estant churches of Springfield take immediate steps toward 
federation and ultimate unity? When the vote was counted 
an interesting situation developed. The eleven laymen had 
voled solidly for church unity. The three ministers had 
voted unanimously against it. Here are cross-currents in 
modern life which religious leaders will do well to con- 
sider. However vital denominational distinctions may be 
to the clergy, they are fast becoming meaningless to the 
laity. However eager preachers may be to maintain the 
existing array of pulpits, the people in the pews want a 
change in the system. Business men are tired of watching 
superfluous churches compete with one another. They 
are weary of paying the bills for fifty churches when the 
city needs perhaps twenty. There is a growing demand 
for a united church. 

This situation is not limited to Springfield. Turn where 
you will in the Christian world, you will find intelligent 
laymen pleading for church federation. Listen to the 
appeal that came from China two years ago. A meeting 
of Chinese Christians had been arranged in Shanghai, and 
the gathering proved to be “the largest and most repre- 
sentative conference of the Christian churches of China 
that has ever been held.” Foreigners were given little or 
no place on the program. The Chinese wanted a chance 
to think out their own problems in their own way. The 
first resolution passed by the group was this: “We Chinese 
Christians, representing the various leading denominations, 
express our regret that we are divided by the denomina- 
tionalism that comes from the west. We recognize that 
denominationalism is based on differences the historical 
significance of which—however real and vital to the mis- 
sionaries—is not shared by us Chinese. Therefore, denom- 
inationalism, instead of being a source of inspiration, has 


unity. 





A sermon preached in South Congregational church, Springfield, Mass. 


been and is a source of confusion, bewilderment, and in- 
efficiency. We firmly believe that only a united church 
can save China. Therefore in the name of the Lord who 
prayed that all his followers might be one, we appeal to 
all those who love the same Lord to follow his command 
and be united into one church, catholic and indivisible. We 
believe that we are voicing the sentiment of the whole 
Chinese Christian body when we claim that we have the 
desire and the power to effect a speedy realization of 
corporate unity, and when we call upon the missionaries 
and the representatives of the churches in the west to 
remove all the obstacles in order that Christ’s prayer for 
unity may be answered in China.” Here again you see 
the cross-currents in the modern church. Here again is 
the growing demand for union. 


THE RISING GENERATION 


There is another aspect to this situation which is even 
more significant. When we turn from the present gen- 
eration to the rising generation we find the break with 
traditional sectarianismy is even more marked. Do you 
ever have the chance to talk with groups of young people 
in modern schools and colleges? If you do, you must have 
noted that these boys and girls—the Christian leaders of 
tomorrow—have lost all interest in denominational dis- 
tinctions. They do not understand the difference between 
the different churches, and they will tell you frankly they 
are not interested to learn what it is. The ministers who 
expect to find a zealous denominational loyalty among the 
Americans of tomorrow are making a sad blunder. There 
is almost no sectarian spirit there now, and there will be 
even less a decade hence. Have you read that suggestive 
article in the Atlantic Monthly entitled “A Boy’s Ideas 
on Religion”? The ideas are expressed in boyish language, 
but beneath the crude words you can detect new attitudes 
which promise to revolutionize Christianity. “On the whole 
boys are more tolerant in a religious way than the major- 
ity of their elders. They may belong to distinct denom- 
inations, but they do not condemn another fellow who 
belongs to a different sect, or feel in the least that they 
stand a better chance in the next world than he does. A 
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boy is not devoted to the particular division of the church 
to which he and his parents may belong. To him the im- 
portant thing is his own private relation with God, and 
consequently he considers the various forms of belief, 
dogma, and ritual as of little importance. A boy regards 
a fellow who belongs to a different denomination in much 
the same way that he might think of him if he went to 
another school. He has different cheers, a different atmos- 
phere, and slightly different teaching, but he is there for 
the same purpose. So what he calls himself is a small 
matter.” So that is the way our denominational distinctions 
impress the Christians of tomorrow! “Slightly different 
cheers...” The growing demand for a united church. 

Will this demand be met? Will a united church ever 
arise? Of course there are numbers of people who scoff 
at the idea of such a radical change in modern Christianity. 
They tell us with assurance that the present denominational 
order is here to stay, and that any project which contem- 
plates the reunion of Protestantism is a dream. Bring 
Then what would hap- 
pen to the array of buildings and preachers and denomina- 
tional boards and committees and hierarchies? All non- 
sense! 


together all these great churches? 


FOKCES MAKING FOR UNITY 


As a matter of fact we already recognize several great 
forces which are slowly and relentlessly preparing the 
way for that united church of which laymen everywhere 
are now thinking. One of these forces is the economic 
change of recent years. The cost of maintaining any kind 
of an organization—secular or religious—has been in- 
creasing at a surprising rate. Today the institutions which 
have only a meagre financial backing are involved in 
perennial difficulties. Tomorrow they will almost certainly 
be crushed out of existence. It is interesting to turn back 
in the history of any church, and see how completely the 
problem of church finance has changed during the past 
century. Take our own church, for example. When the 
South church was organized in 1842, there were about 
sixty people interested in the undertaking. But with relative 
ease they erected their new building, “a pleasant, comfort- 
able church with galleries, seating about 600 people.” The 
undertaking was easy because that church, completed in 
1843, cost just $9,463. The first minister of the new 
church, a brilliant young man who was destined to become 
the president of Yale, was glad to accept the call to Spring- 
field at the generous salary of “$900 for the first year, and 
$1,000 per annum thereafter.” Church finances were a 
simple affair. The same condition prevailed thirty years 
later. When this present church was built in 1872, the 
total cost of the building and all the equipment was only 
$97,178. The annual budget of the church, including 
benevolences, could not have been much over $12,000. 
When costs were so low, it was a fairly simple matter 
to organize a church, erect a building, and maintain an 
enterprise—even with a relatively small membership. How 
completely the situation has changed today! Churches 
seating 600 people are no longer being built for nine thou- 
sand dollars. That amount of money would almost buy a 
bungalow. Young ministers of college president calibre 
are no longer being hired for $75 per month. Even the 
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janitor has to have a larger salary than that. Great stone 
structures are not being built and equipped for less than 
one hundred thousand dollars. It is a curious fact that 


when this auditorium was rebuilt four years ago, that 
single operation cost nearly twice as much as the building 
of the entire church half a century before. When we have 
made all allowance for the decreasing value of money, one 
fact stands out clearly. The cost of maintaining any organ- 
ization—secular or religious—is constantly increasing. 


THE FATE OF THE POOR 


What is this economic change doing to American 
churches? It is ruthlessly crushing out of existence the 
small and inadequately-financed undertakings. It is steadily 
eliminating the tiny, sectarian enterprises, and forcing 
people to unite in strong, consolidated organizations. “Fewer 
churches and bigger ones”—this is the change economic 
developments are forcing upon us. Surely all of us detect 
the significance of such a trend. It is a preparation for 
the united church of tomorrow. It is impressive to dis- 
cover that since 1900 no less than seven of the small 
churches of Springfield have been crushed out of ex- 
istence by economic pressure, and their members forced 
to affiliate with larger and stronger institutions. 

Another situation making for church unity is this: the 
revelation of the weakness of our present system of com- 
petitive sectarianism. There may have been a time when 
numbers of small churches, organized around a divisive 
denominational principle, were able to give the community 
the help it needed. But obviously that time has passed. 
In the face of modern conditions, and in the midst of 
the problems of modern community life, a divided Prot- 
estantism fights a losing battle. Listen to this description 
of conditions in a typical rural community. It was given 
in one of the Interchurch World Movement reports for 
Kansas. “Up until 1912 we had only one church here. It 
was doing notably effective work. The minister was a 
respected leader in local affairs. Agricultural interests 
were aided by his influence. Good roads were laid and 
maintained, and the social and religious life of our little 
community was on a high level. Then came denominational 
promoters who built a new and an expensive church repre- 
senting another sect. At once the community was divided, 
and denominational rivalries developed on every hand. 
Religious differences began to cut into business and social 
life. Public spirit waned, and it became increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain civic improvements. Church attendance 
fell off steadily, and in 1919 both churches were closed 
indefinitely.” Any business man could tell you the reason 
for such a disaster. Two units of production were being 
maintained where only one was needed, and all prospective 
dividends were eaten up by the needless overhead. What- 
ever may have been the value of the sectarian order in 
the past, sectarianism is an obvious failure in the rural 
communities of today. 


CITY OVER-CHURCHING 


The same evidences of inherent weakness appear when 
we turn from rural to city life. Springfield is not as badly 
overchurched as some cities, but every sensible man knows 
that a great deal of the Protestant energy here is being 
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diverted from the major task of solving the city’s social 
and religious problems to the minor task of maintaining 
an outgrown denominational system. Compare Catholicism 
and Protestantism in this city, and the facts will speak 
for themselves. Catholicism—always organized for effi- 
ciency and economy—maintains 14 churches in Springfield. 
Protestantism—with a constituency of the same size—is 
struggling to maintain 43 regular churches, and 19 smaller 
organizations, 62 groups in all. Can this divided Protestant- 
ism increase or even maintain its influence on Springfield ? 


MINISTERS IGNORE CHURCH LINES 

Still another situation making for church unity is the 
ever-increasing movement of ministers from one com- 
munion to another. Few people realize how widespread 
this practise is. Take the latest figures for Congregation- 
alism. In 1922 there were some 5,800 Congregational 
churches in this country. Were all the ministers in these 
pulpits Congregationalists in the strict sense? By no 
means! There were almost 1,000 of them who had come 
to us from other communions, and who might well drift 
back or go to still a third denomination before their preach- 
ing days were over. The list of “outsiders” included 141 
Methodist ministers, 89 Presbyterians, 70 Baptists, 27 
Disciples, and smaller groups from sects as widely different 
as Unitarians, Episcopalians, and Lutherans. All these 
men were in 1922 preaching in Congregational pulpits. The 
same situation obtains, to a greater or less degree, in 
practically every liberal communion today. Theological 
seminaries—at least those of the more liberal type—are 
trying to attract students of all denominations, and then 
proceeding to give all these young men the same training 
for the Christian ministry. College preachers, men who 
have the greatest influence on the leaders of the new gen- 
eration, are always chosen without regard to sectarian 
connections and then reminded carefully that their ad- 
dresses should contain no reference to questions of denom- 
inational preferment. Here are practises utterly different 
from those of a century, or even half a century ago. What 
are these practises doing to American Christianity? They 
are turning the eyes of Christians everywhere away from 
the trivialities that divided us in the past toward the great 
common convictions that will bring us together in the 
tuture. 


DIVISIONS THAT WILL REMAIN 


What will this new, united church be? Of course we 
realize that there can never be a complete fusion of all the 
religious groups in the modern world. Temperaments are 
different, and there will certainly always be divisions within 
the church universal corresponding to these varied types of 
personality. There will always be a Catholic church and a 
Protestant church, each appealing to a distinct type of tem- 
perament. There will always be a ritualistic branch of 
Protestantism, and there will always bea reactionary branch. 
There are some people who crave a beautiful ceremonialism, 
and there are others who yearn for the past, doubt the pres- 
ent, and fear the future. There will certainly always be 


sporadic groups of religious individualists who feel they 
cannot worship with anyone else, and therefore must form 
a tiny church of their own. No sensible man dreams for a 
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moment that all these groups can be welded into an organic 


religious unit. But when we have granted this obvious 
point, see what a superb united church we still can build! 
We can gather the progressive men and women of every 
denomination into the new church of Christ in America, 
uniting them—at first in spirit, and later in corporate unity 
—for the better service of the new world. 

The steps toward such a goal? We propose immediate 
local amalgamations within existing denominational lines. 
America is full of towns and cities where two Congrega- 
tional, or two Methodist, or two Baptist churches are trying 
to exist almost side by side. We propose an immediate 
federation of these weak churches of the same denomina- 
tion. The perpetuation of two struggling churches of the 
same type, where there might be one strong one, is a sin. 
A sin against economy, a sin against common sense. Let 
us not attempt to conceal the sin by giving it some such 
pompous name as “loyalty to the founding fathers.” When 
we have made these unions within our present denomina- 
tional groups, we can with consistency demand the imme- 
diate federation of all the little churches in small com- 
munities. How much longer must we endure the sight of 
two, three, four struggling churches in villages big enough 
to support only one? How much longer must we patch up 
the wreckage resulting from such a system—the decay of 
religious, moral, and social life in thousands of these over- 
churched rural communities, and the creation of a whole 
class of underpaid and poverty-stricken country ministers? 


DENOMINATIONAL REORGANIZATION 


Finally we propose immediate reorganization of denomi- 
national work of all kinds on a new interdenominational 
basis, with a view toward the ultimate and corporate unity 
of all the liberal churches. It is utterly wrong to continue 
strengthening the forces that make for the division of Pro- 
testantism. It is a sin to repeat the old nonsense about 
valid and invalid ministries, the old arguments for the 
superiority of one church over another, and the old appeals 
for the maintenance of denominational prestige. Laymen 
everywhere are tired of this meaningless oratory. Let us, 
as the leaders of American religious life, move forward 
with the laity of the nation. Let us show our church-mem- 
bers that we stand for progress, ncc for obstruction. You 
say that this reunion of Protestantism lies in the far distant 
future? Look back at that first reformation. A new church 
arose all over Europe within a single generation. When 
the second reformation—our reformation—starts, changes 
will come just as fast. 

What can ordinary people do to hasten this new day? 
Let us begin by teaching our children to think in inter- 
denominational terms. Then let us cooperate in every inter- 
denominational venture in our community. Above all, let 
us hold ourselves ready to move forward toward the united 
church of tomorrow when the opportunity comes. Here is 
the quality of spirit that distinguished the heroes of faith 
in the past—a daring idealism, courage to push forward 
even if there were difficulties in the way. Think of that 
passage we read in Hebrews this morning. “They desired 
a better country they went out not knowing whither 
they went therefore God is not ashamed to be called 
their God.” This is the quality that endears men to God. 








British Table Talk 


London, November 1. 

It has not been a battle upon which 
we can look back with much pride. There have been the 
customary appeals to ignorance and prejudice. There has been 
Each side has credited the other 
with the policy of its extremists. Labor has been made responsible 
for bolshevism, and Conservatism identified with 

The Country its die-hards. The direction of the result was 
Speaks never in any serious doubt, but the Zinovieff let- 
Opinion here 


HE ELECTION is over. 


too much party maneuvering. 


ter turned the defeat into a rout. 
was moving last week towards the conclusion that the letter was 
probably a forgery, but a forgery which might have been winked 
at by the communists, who desire the end of Ramsay MacDonald. 
The letter has finished the process begun by the Russian loan. 
For the next four or five years this country will be guided by an 
executive which reason to dread the brake of the house 
of commons. The house dees not represent the proportions of 
the parties as they are revealed by the aggregate votes. If 32 
voters were in and 15 Tories, 11 Labor, and 6 
Liberals, it would not seem that the 15 were the whole company. 
Now that is roughly the result of the poll. But such is the 
electoral system of this country that the Conservatives have more 
than ten Liberal. It taken 19,000 votes 
to send a Conservative and 94,000 to send a Liberal to parliament! 
If a drawn from the Thames to the Severn, 
that line there are 84 Conservatives and 1 Liberal and no Labor 
representative. And yet Liberal and Labor together in_ that 
area polled nearly 900,000 votes! The Labor government was un- 
willing to join with the Liberals in an attempt to reform our 
Therefore for 
four or five years the considerable body of electors who are not in 


has no 


a room, were 


members to every has 


line is south of 


manifestly imperfect system of electing members. 


favor of the Conservative government will be powerless in the 
house. Of that Liberalism is dead. But 
though it still million voters in 
the seats contested by Liberals—not much than half the 
total of at least another million must be added from 
the constituencies in which Liberals had no opportunity of express- 
ing their faith. 


claimed 
defeated, it has 


course it is 
is badly three 
more 
seats—and 
Our people have declared sufficiently clearly that 
they will not have communism at any price and they are afraid 
of socialism Jecause of their dread of communism they have had 
to forego for the present any hope of the legislative reform of the 
drink traffic; they will not seriously expect any great advance in 
education; they may find themselves committed to a foreign policy 
upon which they have pronounced no decision. But the most serious 
of all dangers is the risk of “direct action” to which the desperate 
may resort. Happily Mr. Baldwin is a man of principle and one 


Will he be 


Much depends upon the 


genuinely concerned for his policy of social reform. 
able to keep his extremists in order? 
answer to that question. 


Radio in America and 
in England 

Dr. Norwood since his return from America has been raising the 
question of the comparative treatment of “wireless” in America and 
in England. He was struck by the wide use made of it in America 
for the purposes of the Christian church. In this 
decision upon matter to be broadcasted is left to a central control. 
The B. B. C. (British Broadcasting Company) has had the advice 
of a thoroughly representative committee, and, by 


country the 


general agree- 
ment, it has been wise and catholic in its use of its immense powers. 
Permission has been given to St. Martin’s once a month to broad- 
cast a service, and in this free churchmen have cooperated. But 
as things are there is no possibility, for example, that a service 
from the City Temple or St. Paul’s could be broadcasted except 
under the control of the B. B. C. 
course, for the City Temple. 
should be made for messages freely to reach those who would care 
to have them. Each such station could have its authorized wave- 
length, and listeners could hear any message which they desired by 
adjusting their set. Or the other hand the B. B. C. director has 
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Dr. Norwood is not pleading, of 
He simply wishes that more provision 


written to describe the care taken by his company to avoid all sec- 
tarian interests. This is not doubted. But the thing is now so big, 
and is likely to be so much bigger, that some change is almost in- 
evitable. Our authorities at the beginning were afraid of the chaos 
which might arise if there were no central control. They hesitated 
to allow an open field, not so much because they dreaded freedom, 
but because they feared confusion. But in the end it will not be 
possible to control from one centre these invisible and innumerable 
roads from man to man. Dr. Norwood does not hesitate to refer 
to the highest of sanctions. It is for him a case analagous to that 
which Milton met in his Aréopagitica. 

* * * 
The Jubilee of the Sunday 
School Chronicle 


On October 23, 1874, a paper appeared designed to supply news of 
Sunday schools and to give “preparation in print” for teachers. 
That paper still lives and flourishes. The editor justly says: “While 
more ambitious papers have come and gone, it has pursued an even 
and steady course,” and the hearty congratulations of all lovers of 
Sunday school work will be offered to its editor, the Rev. Frank 
Johnson, who for half of the years during which it has done its 
work has been its alert and gifted leader. Journalists are not made; 
they are born with their calling in their blood, but they have to give 
diligence to make that calling sure. No one can pick up this paper 
without seeing that a born journalist is at the head of it, but he has 
been most diligent and vigilant. It is of interest to note that one of 
the first writers, Mr. W. H. Groser, is still living and has not lost 
the love of Sunday school work which he had when he wrote notes 
for teachers in 1874. The jubilee number has special articles by the 
editor, and by Mr. Archibald, and by Dr. Gillie, whose subject is 
“The Changing Front.” 

* * * 


Two Bishops 


Two bishops have died during the week. The bishop of Sodor 
and Man, Dr. Denton Thompson, described himself as a central 
The 
diocese to which he was called from Birmingham is one with marked 
evangelical traditions, and the late bishop remained within that 
school. The other to pass out of the conflict is Dr. Weston, the 
bishop of Zanzibar. It was he who protested against the Kikuyu 
conference and the happenings which made the name of this African 
district a household word. It was of this Mr. Chesterton wrote the 
tunes called “The Higher Unity” in which he says: 


churchman and wrote a book upon Central Churchmanship. 


When smacks across the startled earth 

The kiss of Kikuyu. 
Dr. Weston was a fierce Anglo-Catholic, and it was he, I think, who 
was responsible for the ill-advised telegram to the pope sent from 
the Anglo-Catholic conference. A valiant fighter, he was no less a 
All who knew him counted him a 
saint; it is one of the facts of the spiritual situation that very often 


man of great spiritual insight. 


the men of the deepest religious experience are in their ecclesiastical 
thought fierce and unbending. 
* ” > 


And So Forth 


It would come as a surprise to many to read in this morning's 
paper (Nov. 4) that Mr. Cross, the husband of George Eliot, died 
yesterday. He was 84 years of age, and it is forty-four years since 
his wife died after a very brief married life. He wrote her full 
standard biography, and was devoted to her memory. It seems as if 
George Eliot belonged to a distant past, and it is a strange reminder 
how near she was to our age to learn that the hale and genial old 
gentleman who has just died had been her husband Almost 
all our first line writers have brought out new books this autumn 
but not one has done more nobly than Mr. de la Mare, whose fairy 
is a thing of beauty and a joy forever. To read it 
is to enter into a world of loveliness and delight; and if we feel too 
old for a fairy play let us remember, as one of the characters says, 
“It's never too late to bend.” 


play, “Crossings,” 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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Races, Peoples and Politics 


I? IS LATE to be mentioning J. H. Oldham’s CurisTIANITy AND 
Tue Race Prosiem (Doran, $2.25), for it was published in Eng- 
land several months ago, but it is not too late, for its importance 
and permanent value place it still at the head of the list of recent 
books on race relations. If it is not epoch-making, it is only 
because no book can make an epoch in the solution of this intricate 
question. The new epoch will come when people generally have 
learned to combine the high Christian idealism and the sound sense 
which this book embodies. Oldham believes in the reality of race 
distinctions (1 will mention presently a writer who does not) 
and realizes that they cannot be reduced to mere difference of 
color. The differentia of race are not primarily a matter of 
pigmentation. A deeply sunburned Caucasian is not a Negro, and 
an albino African is not a Nordic—if there is such a thing. The 
differences are sufficiently significant so that inter-racial mar- 
riages generally result unfortunately, both from the biological and 
from the social standpoint. But there is no occasion for excite- 
ment over this fact, for mutual fair dealing, reasonable intercourse 
in business, government, and society, and the abandonment of the 
notion of inferior races, do not necessarily lead to wholesale 
intermarriage, and an occasional intermarriage does not mean gen- 
eral racial fusion. This is a deep, calm, and informing book. It 
moves steadily like a good ship, with high Christian ideals for 
sails, and a fund of facts for ballast. 


Similar in spirit but slighter in execution is Basil Mathews’ 
Tue Crasn or Cotor (Doran, $1.25), whose author acknowledges 
Oldham's book as a “wider and deeper study of the problem.” 
Is it—as one of Jack London’s South Sea captains says—the white 
man’s business “to farm the world?” Was the command to sub- 
due the earth and have dominion over it addressed to the white 
races exclusively, and was the object of that dominion divinely 
designed to be the native races as well as the fowl of the air 
and the fish of the sea? The white man has gone a long way 
tuward realizing such a program. Forty-seven of the fifty-three 
million square miles of habitable land on the earth’s surface are 
ruled by the white races; more than half of this by the British. 
Six out of every seven inhabitants of the British empire are 
colored. Since the war there has been a tremendous uprising of 
racial and national feeling—perhaps more national than racial—in 
India, China, Japan, Turkey, Arabia, Egypt. The dusky races 
no longer sit quiet under the assumption of white superiority. 
Yet Mathews’ conclusions are radically different from Stoddard’s 
in his Ristnc Tine or Cotor. This awakening of the non-white 
group is not a tide rising to overwhelm and neéding to be beaten 

k, but a just and insistent demand on the part of the colored 
races for a place in the control of the world, for self-determina- 
tion, and for room for their population. If the white man simply 
resists and defends his authority, there will be a cataclysm. He 
may find a greater glory, and his only safety, in leading in such 
an organization of the world as will produce cooperation rather 
than conflict of races. 

These men recognize the reality and seriousness of the race 
problem, because they recognize the real distinctions between races. 
Jean Finot in his Race Preyupitce (Dutton, $3.00), recently trans- 
lated from the French by Florence Wade-Evans, defends the 
thesis that there really are no races. Even the so-called pure 
races are complicated hybrids. He has no fear of the mingling 
of unlike peoples, for mixtures have given the best results so far, 
and more mixtures will produce better ones. He attempts a scien- 
tific argument for the essential equality of all men, 
with an entertaining and acute critique of “the gospel of inequality 
and its prophets,” from Gobineau, who, though a Frenchman, 
furnished Richard Wagner much of the inspiration for his apothe- 
osis of the pure-blooded Teuton, to Lapouge, 
the inevitableness of conflict between races divided by even slight 
physical differences that he said, “I am convinced that in the next 
century (the twentieth) millions will cut each others’ throats 
because of one or two degrees more or less of cephalic index.” 


beginning 


so convinced of 


The Book World 









So come all ye Nordics—though he did not call them that—and 
rally round the flag of dolicocephalism. As waters run to the 
rivers, and rivers to the sea, the children of the long-headed 
blonde march toward the land of promise. Not so, says Finot. 
There are no races doomed to perpetual inferiority. Negro men- 
tality and morality are up to the standard of the white races, edu- 
cation considered. “When we go through the list of external dif- 
ferences which appear to divide men, we find literally nothing 
which can authorize the division into superior and inferior beings.” 
The apparent differences are due to milieu, not to race. The 
psychology of peoples is a failure, he asserts, for peoples are not 
marked by distinctive mental traits. The logic of this is not 
racial cooperation as a Christian ideal, but amalgamation as a 
biological objective. 


Then comes Lathrop Stoddard again, with his new book RacraL 
REALITIES IN Europe (Scribners, $3.00), in which he magnifies 
race distinctions as much as Finot minimizes them. He says that 
“race is now seen to be the basic element in the destinies of peo- 
ples” and on that basis he attempts a reinterpretation of history 
and current events. His presentation is free from the crudities 
and exaggerations of Gobincau’s effort of 1854 but the kinship is 
obvious. Europe consists of Nordics, Alpines, and Mediterraneans. 
“For 500,000 years men have walked the earth, and for untold 
ages men have been divided into sharply marked races.” Mr. 
Stoddard seems firmly conyinced that the kind of civilization we 
are interested in is dependent on Nordic supremacy. His gen- 
eralization seems rather too sweeping. “The Nordics are assuredly 
the most masterful breed that the world has ever seen. They 
range far and wide, winning their way by fierce energy and great 
fighting power, conquering peoples vastly superior in numbers, 
holding them by high political ability.” Yet, “Sweden is 100 per 
cent Nordic, the only purely Nordic nation in the world,”—and is 
not a conquering nation and has no colonies. “If America should 








Don’t Answer These Questions: 


1. What basis of opportunity does each racial and national 
group in our American life aanee to be able to develop to 
the fullest extent its native ability 


2. In which departments of life do you consider fellowship 
and equality, in which separation and inequality the most 
promising basis for bringing American culture as a whole to 
its highest flower? 


3. At what point or points do you see a conflict between the 
demands of social expediency and the teaching of Christ? 
Where would you seek a way out of such conflict? 


Until You Have Seen | 


the book commented upon in the editorial article, “So This 
Is Christianity,” in The Christian Century for October 23, 1924, 
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cease to be a mainly Nordic land, our America would pass away.” 
This, of course, is an argument in favor of immigration restricted 
chiefly to northern European peoples. This is a very able, very 
informing, and very thrilling book, but its main thesis seems 
more than questionable. Why should freedom shriek when Kosi- 
usko fell? He wasn’t a Nordic. 

But whether we are different races, permanently higher and lower, 
or just groups superficially and temporarily differentiated by edu- 
cation and environment, here we are—a congeries of separate, sus- 
picious, and potentially hostile nations. Shall we have a league or 
not? Andrew J. Palm in Tue Leacue or Nations (League of 
Nations Co., Meadville, Pa., $2.00) assembles the arguments in 
favor of the United States entering the league, and gives many 
quotations from advocates of the league. The book is useful 
for reference. 
old 
well-known 


Inman, not maintains his 
Latin America, but blossoms out 
as a full-fledged Spanish author in Hacta La SotipartipaAp AMERI- 
(Madrid, 7 pesetas)—which, being interpreted, means just 
what you have already guessed, “Toward American Solidarity.” 


friend, Samuel Guy only 


role as 


Our 


expert on 


CANA 


CORRESP 
Why Do You Suppose? 


Curistian Century: 
Why do you insult the intelligence 


for The 


Epitor Tue 
SIR: 
of an 


Cheap at the price! 


educator by asking less than a hundred dollars 
Christian Century ? 
Dover, N. H. Mary JENNESS. 


What Happened to Judge Lindsey 


Epiror THE CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I want you to know the real situation here in Denver. 
I knew more than a year ago that the klan were carefully 
planning to get this office, if possible, in the next election. I 
the wind was blowing—I had reasons for 
However, 
I was unable to convince my friends that the danger was so 


knew which way 


knowing—reasons which I could not make public. 


Nevertheless, with what little we 
had, we made the best fight we could. 


great as to need their help. 


We had not only the klan to fight but their women, and 
some of old enemies in sympathy with the klan, if not 
members of it, circulated some of the most vicious lies about 
lies which we were in no position 
because of lack of sufficient finances, for, as 


my 


me that were ever invented 
to combat, first, 
you know, such expenses are enormous and far beyond my 
means—the salary here is only $4,000 a year and I had already 
spent $50,000 in campaigns — and 
secondly, because their work was done so quietly and so in- 


over my various election 
sidiously. 

Che official count gives me a majority of 148 votes; the ab- 

sentee votes are now being counted; 661 certificates were mailed 
out and 421 were returned. Of course, these mail votes could 
easily wipe out my small majority. However, no matter if the 
official count gives me the election, the klan, on behalf of their 
candidate, plan to contest it. This would mean an enormous 
expense to me. 
Even 
if I am declared victorious in the contest, it is the klan’s purpose 
to get rid of me by passing a bill in the legislature abolishing 
this court. This they can easily do since they have elected a 
klan senate and house, as well as a klan governor. 


There is also this additional danger confronting me. 


We want the friends of Denver’s juvenile court to know all 
of this. If the klan accomplishes its purpose it will have done 
something which no other organization has ever been able to 
accomplish. In anticipation of this they are gloating over the 
national fame it will give them. 


Denver, Colo. Ben B. Linpsey. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


November 27, 1924 


It begins with an analysis of the Santiago Pan-American con- 
ference of 1923, which was generally reported as a failure by the 
press both of the United States and of South America, though 
the delegates felt it to be a success, and some said that it was 
even more eventful than all of the preceding four Pan-American 
conferences together. The next part of the book presents an 
account of certain factors in Pan-Americanism—the labor movement, 
feminism, prohibition, and educational reform. The third part 
gives a history of previous Pan-Amercian conferences: that at 
Washington in 1889 led to the organization of the Bureau of 
American Republics, later called the Pan-American Union, the 
one at Mexico City in 1901, Rio Janeiro in 1906, and Buenos 
Aires in 1910. The essential difficulty in getting results at the 
last conference was that the United States delegates came with 
instructions to confine their actions to the sphere of commerce 
and public health, while the Latin-American delegates were inter- 
ested in more fundamental political questions and in the formation 
of something which would amount to an American league of 
nations. 


WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON. 


ONDENCE 


But the Question Is: Should a Christian 
Break the Law? 


Enitor Tue CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: Your periodical is always stimulating, and generally 
most helpful, but at times, to confess the truth, it is only 
derisive merriment that is excited. For instance, your editorial 
on “Religious Bootlegging,” which provokes me to inquire if 
you read your own paper? If so, it seems strange that you 
should not be aware that you have fallen into the fundamental- 
ist error so cleverly exposed in Charles W. Wood's very recent 
article on Bishop Brown’s trial, of being logical at all costs. 
And what a price in this case! Actual suicide on the part of 
all denominations in Mexico, because “the desire to benefit by 
a special ruling will ruin us as completely in Mexico as it will 
in Chicago!” My dear sir, permit me as one who has some 
first-hand knowledge of both places, to assure you that in 
spite of your logic, Mexico is mot Chicago. For one thing, the 
first missionary who started agitation, even “in a legal manner,” 
for the changing of this particular law, would be instantly 
propelled toward the border at a velocity that would produce 
enough momentum to enable him to clear the Rio Grande 
at one bound and get a good flying start toward vaulting the North 
Pole. So would the second, and the third, and in fact, all of 
them, until not one was left. If at the safe distance of Nome, 
Alaska—or Chicago—they should continue the propaganda and 
by some strange twist of fate succeed, to the implacable hatred 
of all progressive and patriotic Mexicans would be added the 
effective opposition of the re-established hierarchy, which in 
gratitude for their help in getting it back into power would 
proceed at once to demolish every vestige of any Protestant 
institutions that might yet remain in the country. 

Read once more your exceedingly able article on “Intolerance 
in Politics.” Take a cursory glance at Mexican history. If the 
Catholic hierarchy is a foe to democratic institutions in Chi- 
cago, it is ten times more so in Mexico, and the reform laws 
that broke the power of that hierarchy are the bulwarks of 
Mexican liberty. What Protestant missions in church and 
school are trying to do, with the consent and approval of the 
government, is to create behind those bulwarks a middle class 
that will in its turn create and cherish the democratic institu- 
tions the country needs in order that its people may enjoy 
the blessings of liberty. Agitate for a change in the consti- 
tution to permit the return of the hierarchy? Really, that is 
good! Why don’t you ask Bob LaFollette to agitate for the 
return from the grave cf poor old George the Third to show 
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us how the U. S. A. ought to be run, or Harry Emerson Fosdick 
to go on the stump for the repeal of certain laws so a funda- 
mentalist hierarchy can dictate the educational policies of our 
country? 

No, rather than turn traitor and pull down the ramparts from 
within, I will gladly suffer all the epithets you or Bishop Kin- 
solving may heap upon me. Only if you choose to call me 
“rum runner,” I simply smile at your ineptitude. For after 
all, the Mexicans have a right to interpret their own constitu- 
tion, and they say the particular “hooch” against which it is 
aimed is the class of prelate that is seeking temporal power. 
You admit this in your editorial when you state that Catholics 
who “behave themselves” are not molested. So the only “eccle- 
bootleggers,” properly so-called, are those Roman 
brethren who smuggle across the border their propaganda for 
the repeal of the reform laws, and the re-instatement of the 
hierarchy. In advocating the same policy you have taken your 
stand with that crowd, and have struck a blow at Mexican 
Far from labelling us poor missionaries as “boot- 
you have securely fastened that tag to your own 

Oh, if you could only appreciate, as we do, the 
lelicious humor of your well-meant advice to us! 


siastical 


liberties. 
. ”» 
leggers, 


coat-tails. 


As to the other horn of the dilemma, native leadership, we 
are working toward it with might and main, but those who 
are in actual contact with the problem realize that the day for 
this is still far distant, and that is why this aspect of the im- 
mediate situation has received so little attention. 

My wife says this letter is too sarcastic, but after all, I have 
written more in sorrow than in anger, and beg you to forgive 
any apparent lack of respect. And whatever you do, please 
continue to send me your paper. 


Mazatlan, Mexico. C. E. Crawrorp. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for December 7. Lesson text: John 9:13-17, 26-38. 


And They Cast Him Out 


THEY EXCOMMUNICATED HIM! Another example 

of intolerance; another case of valuing the system above 
the man—Procrustes bed. Human life seems to be lightly 
esteemed when we historically consider it. Jesus was nailed to 
a cross because he cut across their theological and economic 
systems. G. B. Shaw, in his splendid new play “Saint Joan,” 
shows how the Maid of Orleans was burned at the stake because 
she kept on saying, “God says so.” The parable of the “Good 
Samaritan” only shows again the sad carelessness regarding 
human life. Burns was right: “Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless millions mourn.” From the days when human bodies 
greased the skids of the pyramid builders to the days of the 
war lords and the conscienceless corporations, human life has 
been the cheapest thing on the market—and yet how dear, how 
dear to the mothers, the fathers, the wives, the sweethearts, 
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the children! Nothing is sadder in the annals of society than 
the heartless triumph of “the system” over human values. It 
may be the feudal system one day and the theological system 
the next; it may be the war system today and the property 
system tomorrow, but whenever or whatever it is, it always 
means that human life is less valuable than something else. 

These heartless Pharisees were all untouched by the cure of the 
blind neighbor. It meant nothing to them that a man locked 
in darkness suddenly came to see all the beauty of the world. 
No sympathy went out from their stony hearts at his release— 
only exasperation that this prophet of Nazareth had been able 
to effect the cure. Blind leaders of the blind, they sought to 
ignore the fact by stressing the “how.” “How were your 
eyes opened?” “How did he do it?” while all of the time he 
was seeing, his eyes were opened, he was cured and looking at 
them accusingly. He held to the fact: “I cannot tell you ‘how,’ 
but one thing I know, I was blind—now J see.” Go on with 
your science, go on with your philosophy; meanwhile I see, my 
eyes are open, it is a glorious reality. Go on with your ques- 
tions, but you cannot deny the fact—Z/ see.” 

Unable to entrap him in their hypercritical attacks, they cast 
him out, just as later they crucified Jesus, and, unable to answer 
Stephen, they stoned him. A brick-bat, a club, a pistol, a 
papal bull, an excommunication is often the only argument left 
to those who reason without regard to hard facts. If you 
doubt that, ask Luther, Joan of Arc, John Huss, Ridley and 
Latimer, Garrison and Lovejoy. Or, if you wish to be more 
modern, ask many a college professor or pastor who has been 
hurled out because he cut across the system. Shall he deny 
evolution when he believes in it? Shall he hide his liberal 
convictions or lose his position? It is a vital question in these 
days. Many souls are not for sale. I know of one college pro- 
fessor who refused an offer of fifty thousand dollars with a 
great corporation, fifty thousand a year, and is staying with 
his college at four thousand five hundred a year. (I made that 
statement at a high school commencement last June, and it 
was the only statement applauded.) 

We live in a cruel, savage society. Edith Cavell was shot, 
little children still toil beyond reason, many of the sweetest 
souls are tortured and stretched upon racks. “Have a care,” 
said Epictetus, “you are breaking my leg!” “Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do.” “Play the man, Ridley; 
by God’s help we shall kindle such a fire in England this day 
as shall never be put out.” 

“They cast him out”—hard-hearted, narrow-minded, “system- 
atic” Pharisees. Perhaps he was happier out than in, with his 
eyes open. Meeting Jesus he was sure of it. “Lord, I believe.” 

Joun R. Ewers. 














Did you know that 


The New Decalogue of Science 


by Albert Edward Wiggam, was selected by the Atlantic 
Monthly as one of the Jmportant Volumes of the year 1923-4? 


Did you know that 


Dr. Wiggam has another book, even more vital and interest- 
ing, just from the press? The title of the new book is 


THE FRUIT OF THE 
FAMILY TREE 


In this work the author gives the facts on heredity, marriage, child-breeding, 
hysical beauty, brain power, etc. Fascinating chapters! As a writer on 
ey Dr. Wiggam discriminates carefully between pseudo and authentic 
scientific discoveries, and he has the endorsement of the leading scientists in 
America and Europe. 
This author has the knack of making bio-scientific 
facts understandable to the ordinary man and woman. 


Price of each of the books, $3.00. (We pay postage) 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Methodist Foreign Board 
Cuts Work Deeply 

The Methodist board of foreign mis- 
sions, in session at Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 
17-20, faced a loss in income that com- 
pelled a reduction of missionary work on 
the part of the denomination of approxi- 
mately 35 per cent. A committee was 
raised to cooperate with the world serv- 
ice commission and the bishops of the 
church in a special campaign to raise a 
debt of $3,000,000 that now handicaps the 
board. Methodist that until 
this heavy debt is cleared off there is no 
chance for continuing the foreign mis- 
sions of the church on the basis that was 
adopted as a result of the Methodist cen- 
tenary movement. 


leaders say 


Presbyterians Proceed Cautiously 
Toward Church Unions 

Recent meetings of the department of 
church cooperation and wnion of the 
assembly of the Presbyterian 
church have 


general 
shown a desire to go ahead 


Nego- 


Presbyterian 


with various proposals for union 
tiations with the United 
looking in that direction were 
authorized on Nov. 22, and a subcommit- 
tee of three has been constituted to con- 
tinue the union with the 
church, first raised by 
the presbytery of Cleveland. At the same 
time, informal 


church 
disc ussions of 
Congregational 


have been 
held with members of the c issi 
heid with members ot the commission on 


conferences 


union of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
in anticipation of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order to be held in 1927, 
and a discussion of the general topic, 
“The Church, Its Essential Nature, Char- 
acteristics, Ministry and Membership,” 
has developed so much agreement in 
viewpoint that the conferences will be 
continued 


Union Seminary to 
Raise $4,000,000 


A new tower, containing classrooms, 
an apartment house for returned mission- 
aries engaged in postgraduate 
retectory, and endowment for library, 
teacher's retiring fund, and 
the foreign service department are all in- 
cluded in the objects of the $4,000,000 
campaign just launched by Union Theo- 
logical seminary. Since 1910 the student 
body in this famous school has grown 
from 164 to 424, and the faculty from 22 
to 37. Thirty-nine communions are rep- 
resented in the student body; seven in 
the faculty. Ministers in 48 denominations 
are included among the living alumni. 
Only college graduates are admitted to 
the school, and the course of study re- 
quires four years for completion. _ 


study, a 


fellowships, 


Program for Federal 
Council Meeting 

The tentative program for the quad- 
rennial meeting of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America shows 
Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 3, devoted to 
the usual preliminary events and a speech 
by Sir Willoughby Dickinson, of London, 
on “The Church Universal the Hope of 
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World Peace.” That evening there will 
be the first of a series of public meetings 
dealing with the common tasks of the 
churches. Dr. Henry H. Sweets, of Louis- 
ville, will discuss, “Training the Youth 


for Christ,” and Bishop William F. Mce- 
Dowell, of Washington, “Winning Men 
to Christ.” Dr. Robert E. Speer will 
bring his review of the quadrennium as 
president of the council on the morning 


Hold Denominational Competition Ruins 
Country Churches 


HEN 300 DELEGATES represent- 

ing almost as many organizations 
dealing with American country life come 
together to discuss religion,in the coun- 
try, what will they say? Visitors to the 
seventh annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Country Life association, held in 
Columbus, O., Nov. 7-11, found out. They 
heard these delegates—only a minority 
of them church workers—agreecing that 
churches are necessary for the mainten- 
ance of worthy religious life in rural 
America, but equally agreeing that the 
present denominational system has cov- 
ered the country with competing churches 
that make a travesty out of religion. And 
they watched these delegates take steps 
that may start a general interdenomina- 
tional clean-up of the rural church situa- 
tion. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES 

The Columbus conference was like 
nothing else that ever tackled America’s 
country church problem. For one thing, 
it was not a church organization. The 
country church happened to take the 
center of the program this year because, 
as President Butterfield, of Michigan 
Agricultural college, said, the farm organ- 
izations and the farmers feel that it is 
the most urgent problem now confronting 
them. For another thing, there was no 
set program. The discussion method was 
adopted, and, under the expert guidance 
of Prof. Harrison S. Elliott, of Union 
Theological seminary, the problems that 
emerged were threshed out in groups. 
One of the healthiest aspects of the con- 
vention was the disappearance of certainty 
in the minds of some of the delegates 
who came with solutions for all the prob- 
lems of the countryside. Yet another 
unusual feature was the _ preliminary 
meeting of students from rural sections, 
now in training for rural service, which 
gave to the main conference the view- 
point of the oncoming generation. 

Bitter attack was centered on the pres- 
ent denominational competition in the 
country, resulting in large numbers of 
weak churches. “We all know what is 
the matter with the rural church—asinine 
denominationalism,” declared Prof. Wal- 
ter Burr, of Kansas State Agricultural 
college. “The national and state heads of 
the leading denominations could change 
this situation within the coming year if 
they really chose to do so. Some of them 
might have to be crucified, but that has 
been done before for the Christian cause, 
and has proved an eminently successful 
method of advertising a new era. 

“A divided church does not belong in 


this new day of the community movement, 
the unified farm bureau, the consolidated 
school, the cooperative association and 
the like. The big word in rural life today 
is unity. Every other movement and in- 
stitution is using that word and practic- 
ing it except the rural church. 

“I was pleading with a superintendent 
of church activities in a certain district 
to permit us at the agricultural college 
to send letters, with his approval, to the 
rural ministers under his direction, to get 
them interested in the rural community 
movement. We proposed to organize com- 
munity clubs on a local basis and farm 
bureaus on a county basis. He definitely 
opposed the movement. ‘Is it not your 
purpose,’ he asked, ‘to get all the people 
meeting together in one place with an 
almost religious zeal for community wel- 
fare?’ I replied that he had phrased the 
purpose better than I could. ‘Then,’ said 
he, ‘when they had become accustomed to 
doing that and were enjoying it, don't 
you think they might say, “Now we are 
all working together; let us have just 


one church?”’ I replied that if they 
should do that it would be a most de- 
sirable result. ‘No,’ he said, ‘it would 


destroy all our church’s organizations— 
all of our denominational machinery.’” 

Dr. Edmund de S. Brunner, in replying 
to criticism of denominational officers, 
declared that evidence in the possession 
of the Institute for Social and Religious 
Research showed that most of the money 
for the support of competing rural 
churches was allocated by state and con- 
ference rather than national officers. But 
he declared that there should be an im- 
mediate and official closing of hundreds 
of rural churches, and declared that there 
would be if denominational leaders were 
not in terror of their own year books. 


RURAL CHURCH CREED 

Hammering of this kind was bound to 
produce some effects. Of these, the two 
most outstanding were probably the 
adoption of a creed of social ideals for 
rural churches, to supplement the social 
creed of the churches adopted by the 
Federal Council, and the adoption by 
Methodist ministers in attendance at the 
conference of an appeal to the officers 
of the denomination for a radical for- 
ward step in interdenominational coop- 
eration. The social ideals adopted for 
rural churches read: 

“We believe that religion is the search 
of man for God and the cooperative quest 
for the society of God on earth. 

“We believe that the pattern ideal for 

(Continued on page 1547) 
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of Dec. 4, and the new president will be 
introduced. The committee on chaplains 
will report at the same session. Bishop E. 
D. Mouzon, of Nashville, will speak at 
the noon meeting on “Faith in God.” 
The afternoon of the same day will be 
given to consideration of the evangelistic 
and educational work of the church, with 
reports from the Council of Church 
Boards of Education and the American 
Bible Society. Dr. Worth M. Tippy and 
Bishop F. J. McConnell will speak on 


THE 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


the social tasks of the church at the 
public meeting in the evening. Church 
cooperation in the local community, both 
urban and rural, will be the subject for 
discussion on the morning of Dec. 5. 
Bishop A. R. Clippinger, of Dayton, will 
speak on “Loyalty to Christ” that noon. 
The social work of the church will be 
up for discussion in the afternoon, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the racial ques- 
tion. In the evening foreign missions 
will be interpreted by Rev. A. K. Reis- 


Protocol, League, World Court Approved 
by World Alliance 


HE GENEVA PROTOCOL, the 

league of nations, the world court, 
and the proposed international disarma- 
ment conference were approved in reso- 
lutions adopted by delegates to the con- 
vention of the American section of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, in session at 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 11-13. Other aspects 
of the question of international peace 
were discussed; other resolutions were 
adopted. But, from the keynote speech 
by Dr. William P. Merrill of New York 
to the final messages from representatives 
of the alliance in many denominations 
and many lands, interest was focused on 
the approach to peace that centers at 
The alliance is identifying its 
future very largely with that of the 
league of nations. 


Geneva. 


NOTABLE SPEAKERS 


Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, the general 
secretary, and his associates brought a 
remarkable group of speakers to the 
Buffalo gathering. Sir Willoughby H. 
Dickinson, and Sir Henry M. Lunn and 
Mr. Walter Layton spoke for the peace 
advocates of England. Prof. Julius Rich- 
ter represented Germany. Prof. Francis 
Zilka came from Czecho-slovakia. And 
Mr. Herbert Sein managed to throw the 
convention into something of an uproar 
by talking, not only as a Mexican, but in 
the name of the radical youth movements 
of Europe. To these visitors from abroad 
America added former Justice John H. 
Clarke, Mr. Fred B. Smith, Rabbi Stephen 
Wise, Prof. William I. Hull, Mr. Kirby 
Page, Dr. Samuel G. Inman, Prof. James 
T. Shotwell, Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, Dr. Hamilton Holt, Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick, and others. The mere 
repetition of such a list is enough to sug- 
gest the high quality of the speaking. 
Dr. Merrill’s keynote speech set before 

alliance four immediate objectives to 
urged upon the United States. These 
were entrance into the world court, sup- 
port of the Geneva protocol, acceptance 
of the invitation to the Geneva disarma- 
ment conference of 1925, and cooperation 
with the league of nations. Dr. Merrill 
eplored the wasting of time in discus- 
ion upon what might have happened had 
ther courses been followed by the nation 
1 the past, but projected this four-plank 
Program as one which is both possible 
and wise as matters now stand. 

Fred B. Smith followed Dr. Merrill 
with one of his characteristic addresses 
in which he epitomized the progress to- 
ward world peace of the post-armistice 


the 
be 


, 
ri 





period, but did not hesitate to attack the 
unfavorable developments, high among 
which he listed the recent defense test. 
“We should recognize,” Mr. Smith as- 
serted, “that no conference has yet dared 
to attack the fundamental causes of war. 
Our highest effort has only sought to 
patch up an economic bargain which 
could temporarily restrain passions which 
might otherwise result in immediate con- 
flict.” 

The first real excitement in the con- 
ference came on its second morning when, 
in succession, Prof. Hull, of Swarthmore, 
Kirby Page, and Herbert Sein, a Mexi- 
can now doing postgraduate work in this 
country, aligned themselves as absolute 
pacifists, and urged that policy for the 
nation and the world. Mr. Page, after 
indicating the manner in which France, 
instead of entering the competition of 
armament, might have cooperated with 
liberal elements in Germany to have pre- 
vented the world war, went ahead to de- 
clare that such a program represented the 
only sure method of keeping the United 
States out of war with Japan. 

“How can we protect ourselves against 
Japanese aggression?” Mr. Page asked. 
“Let us recognize that there are two 
Japans—cne militarist and one non-mili- 
tarist—and begin now to strengthen the 
peaceful and non-aggressive elements 
within Japan. Let us do this by altering 
some of our present attitudes and prac- 
tices and by entirely abandoning others. 
Conspicuous among the practices which 
we need to change is the manner in which 
we exclude Japanese immigrants. Let us 
expend time, money, energy and intelli- 
gence in seeking to win the confidence 
and respect of the Japanese people.” 


MEXICAN SPEAKER AROUSES 


Immediately following Mr. Page came 
Mr. Sein, who depicted war as a commer- 
cial struggle, enlisting the churches in its 
support, and to be done away by the emerg- 
ence of a youth movement, pacifist in phil- 
osophy and internationalist in loyalty. Mr. 
Sein’s strictures on the cult of national- 
ism drew an outburst from the floor. The 
characterization of the placing of national 
flags in pulpits as “barbarian” was too 
much for some in the audience, and it 
looked for a time as though a real rumpus 
might be precipitated. But the speech by 
Prof. Richter, of Berlin, depicting mis- 
sions aS a means toward peace, quieted 
things down again, and the closing ad- 
dress by Capt. E. T. Pollock, of the 
United States navy, exalting the army 
(Continued on page 1548) 
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chauer, of Tokyo, and Rev. S. M. Zwemer, 
of Cairo. The policy of the council for 
the next quadrennium will be discussed 
the following morning, Dec. 6, followed 
by a noon address on “Spiritual Sov- 
ereignty through Prayer,” by Pres. E. 
Y. Mullins, of Louisville. In the evening 
Dr. M. Ashby Jones and Dr. John Hope, 
both of Atlanta, will discuss race rela- 
tions. Dr. Speer will speak at a public 
meeting in the city auditorium on Sun- 
day afternoon on “Christ the One Hope 
of the World.” On Monday, Dec, 8, in- 
ternational questions will begin to come 
to the front. The morning will be devoted 
to consideration of religious conditions 
in Europe. In the evening Gov. W. W. 
Sweet, of Colorado, and Judge Florence 
L. Allen, of the supreme court of Ohio, 
will speak on “Christianizing Our Inter- 
national Relations.” The meeting will 
close with a business session on Tuesday 
morning, Dec. 9. 


Methodists Hold Series 
of Men’s Meetings 

A series of meetings for laymen is be- 
ing held across the country by the Meth- 
odist church. In the first of these about 
4,000 laymen from Kansas, Missouri, Ok- 
lahoma, Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana, 
met in Kansas City to listen to exposi- 
tions of the present tasks of church and 
government, and a similar convention 
held in Columbus, O., Nov. 23-25, drew 
an even larger attendance from the states 
of Ohio and Kentucky. Both Gov. Pin- 
chot, of Pennsylvania, and Gov. Dona- 
hey, of Ohio, were on the program. 


Y. W. C. A. Replaces Tokyo 
Building 

A new Y. W. C. A. building has been 
completed on the ruins of the one de- 
stroyed a year ago in Tokyo, Japan. 
Americans contributed $250,000 toward 
the rehabilitation of the work of the as- 
sociation in Tokyo and Yokohama im- 
mediately after the earthquake. Of this 
sum, $7,500 was used in the erection of 
this building, and the Tokyo chamber of 
commerce gave $5,000. The total cost 
was $15,000. 


Getting Catacombs Ready 
for the Tourists 

Among the many efforts being made 
to prepare the sights of Rome for the in- 
flux of visitors expected in the pilgrim- 
ages of next year, which has been pro- 
claimed a holy year by the pope, the 
sodalities of the blessed virgin Mary have 
undertaken the illumination of the cata- 
combs with electric lights. Catholic 
papers speak of this as “a work of spe- 
cial devotion to Mary and her divine 
Son,” and the generous members of the 
church are urged to contribute. 


Doukhobor Leader 
Assassinated 

Mystery surrounds the death of Peter 
Veregin, head of the Russian sect known 
as Doukhobors, killed by a bomb while 
riding on a Canadian Pacific train. Vere- 
gin was the seventh head of the strange 
communion, which was invited to Can- 
ada many years ago when the authorities 
of the dominion were anxious to secure 
settlers in western Saskatchewan. While 
in Russia the Doukhobors were always 
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in trouble with the tsarist authorities, be- 
cause their pacifist beliefs prohibited 
them from rendering army service. In 
Canada, the sect has grown very rich 
through increase in the value of its prop- 
erty. It had some trouble with the au- 
thorities during the world war. 


Parochial Schools Weather 
Election Storm 

Parochial schools in Michigan and Ore- 
gon can continue in business, now that 
the voters in those states have rejected 
constitutional amendments that would 
have required all children in grammar 
schools to attend public institutions. 


Wants “Unsafe” Bishops 
for Episcopal Church 


Asked to define its position by another 
periodical within its communion, the 
Churchman, Episcopal weekly, states 
without equivocation that it wants to see 
some “unsafe” men made bishops of that 
church. It defines its answer, of course, 
by saying: “The church needs unsafe 
men, as she has always needed them— 
men as unsafe as St. Paul, who planted 
dynamite under a ‘safe’ Jewish-Christian 
conception of Christ’s teaching; as unsafe 
as St. Francis of Assisi, who threatened the 
whole mechanized system of the Christian 
church by his daring and unconventional 
ministry to those in lowly places; as un- 
safe as Savonarola, who flayed the politi- 
cians of his day with the merciless love 
of the gospel of Christ; as unsafe as 
Pasteur, the results of whose researches, 
when revealed in the laboratury, and 
through him to the world, set against 
him almost every member of his own pro- 
fession; as unsafe as Copernicus, who 
wrought a revolution in the world’s con- 
ception of the universe; as unsafe as 
Maurice and Kingsley and Rauschen- 
busch and Bishop Charles Williams, who 
dared to say that the world had some- 
thing yet to learn from Christianity for 
the field of social justice—men as unsafe, 
in fact, as every man who has suffered 
essential dissatisfaction with the status 
quo, and who has believed that God’s 
revelation to man was not completed by 
sundown on any day in the past. The 
method of electing bishops in the Amer- 
ican church does not tend, unfortunately, 
toward the selection of the type of un- 
safe man of which we have been writing. 
Year after year 
elect men to the 
known as 


diocesan conventions 
episcopate who are 
compromise candidates. And 
compromise candidates are not usually 
the type of men who stirred the 
imagination of the world or have dis- 
turbed the smug and destructive satis- 
factions with things as they are.” 


have 


Eastman Managing Editor 
of Christian Work 

Rev. Fred Eastman has become manag- 
ing editor of the Christian Work, religious 
weekly published in New York city. Mr. 
Eastman is the man whose resignation 
from a secretaryship in the Presbyterian 
church as a protest against current home 
mission policies stirred up such a storm. 
He has had a wide experience in the 
journalistic field, and will add _ great 
strength to the paper which has achieved 
such high standing under the editorship of 
Dr. Frederick Lynch. 
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Episcopal Social Workers 
Print Proceedings 

A valuable record of the thought of 
modern church leaders on social problems 
is to be found in the collection of reports 
from the recent national conference of 
social workers of the Episcopal church, 
held in Toronto, Canada, in conjunction 
with similar workers from the Anglican 
church of the dominion. These reports 
have been gathered into six leaflets, and 
are on sale from the national council of 
the Episcopal church, 281 Fourth avenue, 
New York city, at 25 cents for the lot. 


Ancient Grant Endows New 
Style University 

A new sort of university, in which the 
six or seven colleges of arts, sciences, 
theology, health and law will concentrate 
on the application of Christianity to the 
actual problems of life, is reported to be 
on the verge of coming into being in 
New York. The Symes foundation, which 
administers the income of the vast land- 
grants on Staten Island made to Major 
Lancaster Symes by Queen Anne, is said 
to be behind the plan. Instead of a great 
campus with college buildings there will 
be buildings located in the various 
boroughs of New York city. The an- 
nouncement of the foundation states that 
the doctrinal basis of the new university 
will be the message and method taught 
by Jesus Christ. “That message, fully 
revealed in the word of God,” observes 
the foundation, “forms the spiritual basis 
of this university. How to make use of 
the message, to attain spiritual develop- 
ment and power, and employ those things 
that are seen which enable men and wo- 
men to know and to grasp things that 
are unseen, and thereby develop character, 
the basis of all civilization, is taught in 
Christ’s acts; his method which is to be 
employed to make his message live and 
bear fruit in the hearts of men and wo- 
men. To teach these, the message and the 
method of Jesus Christ, is the aim and 
purpose of all true education. Upon the 
rock, Christ Jesus, this university stands 
in its Symes foundation, in its university 
stewards, in all of its college trustees, in 
all members of its faculties and in all 
forms of its instruction.” There will be 
one college for training business and 
professional men for spare time public 
service as volunteers. Among the stewards 
of the university already selected are 
Pres. Bell, of St. Stephen's college; Pres. 
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Bryan, of the University of Indiana; Pres, 
White, of the Biblical seminary of New 
York city; Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery, Baptist women’s leader; Pres. 
Knubel, of the United Lutheran church; 
Rev. Stephen J. Corey, of the Disciples 
of Christ; Rev. Ira Landrith, Christian 
Endeavor leader; and Rev. W. H. Foul- 
kes, prominent Presbyterian. The whole 
course in the new school will be directed 
toward fitting students for civic, social and 
religious service. 


Free Churchmen in New 
British Parliament 


Seventy-six members of the new British 
parliament, according to figures compiled 
by the British Weekly, are free church- 
men. In fact, the total is much larger, 
for no list is given of the Scotch mem- 
bers who are Presbyterians. Of the mem- 
bers listed 19 are Congregationalists, 12 
Baptists, 9 Presbyterians, 17 Wesleyans, 
2 Independent Methodists, 9 Primitive 
Methodists, 2 United Methodists, and 6 
Calvinistic Methodists. The party desig- 
nations show 21 to be Liberals, 10 Con- 
servatives, 43 Laborites, while one is des- 
cribed as a Prohibitionist and one as a 
Constitutionalist. Among the better known 
names in the list can be found those of 
J. R. Clynes, Sir John Simon and J. H. 
Whitley among the Congregationalists, 
David Lloyd George among the Baptists, 
Ramsay MacDonald among the Presby- 
terians, and Arthur Henderson, Walter 
Runciman and Ben Spoor among the 
Methodists. 


Larger Attendance at 
Army Church Services 

The annual report of Col. John T. Ax- 
ton, chief of chaplains of the United 
States army, states that there was a total 
attendance of 1,339,473 at army religious 
services of all kinds last year. This 
represents a large increase over previous 
years. During the year there were 722 
baptisms. 


Methodist Bishops Reaffirm 
Conference War Action 

In their semi-annual meeting at Atlantic 
City, N. J., the board of bishops of the 
Methodist church on Nov. 15 reaffirmed 
the peace program adopted by the general 
conference at Springfield, Mass., last 
May. In giving the statement of the 
bishops’ action to the public, Bishop T. 
S. Henderson, as spokesman for the board, 
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emphasized the resolution calling upon 
members of the Methodist church to vote 
for legislators pledged to support the 
proposal for the outlawry of war. The 
proposal for the drafting of wealth and 
labor in time of war was also vigorously 
supported. The Methodist church is now 
at work, through a commission of which 
Bishop William F. McDowell is the chair- 
man, to bring to pass a conference on 
peace to be participated in by all the 
Christian forces of the world. 


Catholic Monastery 
Goes Bankrupt 


What is said to be something new in 
the history of the Roman Catholic church 
is the filing of schedules in bankruptcy 
by St. Mary’s monastery, embracing the 
Benedictine abbey at Richardton, N. D., 
in the courts of that state. The liabilities 
of the monastery were listed at $1,132,643 
and the assets at $494,901. Creditors were 
stated to include other Catholic orders, 
individuals, and banks in various parts 
of the United States, England and Switzer- 
land. Evidently, Protestant churches are 
not the only ones that have their financial 
troubles. 


Chicago Rector Refuses 
Two Bishoprics 
Rev. Frederick S. Fleming, rector of 
the Episcopal church of the Atonement, 
Chicago, who was elected bishop coadju- 
tor of northern Indiana on Oct. 22 and, a 
week later, bishop of Olympia, Wash., has 
decided to refuse both posts. Dr. Fleming 
said to feel under obligations to remain 
| his present parish, which is growing 
at a remarkable rate. 


Connecticut Congregationalists 
Oppose War with Gospel 


Meeting in Danbury, Nov. 7, the Con- 
necticut Conference of Congregational 
charches unanimously adopted this reso- 
lution: “Whereas, the delegates at this 
conference of Connecticut Congregational 
churches recognize that the spirit and 
conduct of the institution of war are 
totally alien to the spirit of Jesus, and 
that the will of the Christian people is 


decidedly a will to mutual understanding 
and justice and peace; and whereas, we 
recognize that the causes of war are eco- 
nomic and social, as well as political, 


therefore, we reaffirm our belief in the 
Christian gospel of good will. We con- 
demn all appeals to prejudice, class and 
race hatreds, and all propaganda designed 
to thwart the spirit of good will and to 
engender hatred. We call upon the 
churches to study the economic and social 
order of our time in the effort so to apply 
the gospel as to do away with those 
causes of armed international conflict. 
We commend to the churches for this 
purpose the materials being produced and 
issued by the commission on international 


relations of the national council of Con- 
gtegational churches, and by the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 


“Sie 
through the churches.” 


Public Birthday Party 

for Dr. Cadman 

The Bedford branch of the Brooklyn, 
x Y., Y. M. C. A. gave a reception and 
anq uet in honor of Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man, minister of the Central Congrega- 
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tional church, Brooklyn, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on Nov 18. Dr. Cad- 
man was 60 years of age on that date. 
It is in the Y. M. C. A. that Dr. Cadman 
has made for years the famous Sunday 
afternoon talks, now broadcast to hun- 
dreds of thousands by radio. 


Students Crowd Methodist 
Colleges 

The 54 colleges sponsored by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church report a total en- 
rolment this year of 57,471 students. This 


represents an increase of 96 per cent 
since 1920! 


Propose $5,364,000 Budget for 
Presbyterian Home Missions 

A budget of $5,364,000 for the use of 
the board of national missions of the 
Presbyterian church will come to the gen- 
eral council of that denomination for 
ratification in December. Of the total, 
$387,000 is asked for Sunday school mis- 
sion work; $91,350 for Indian work; $920,- 
000 for schools and hospitals; $566,000 
for work for Negroes; $35,000 for evangel- 
ism, with an extra $50,000 recommended 
to be provided by the board. The rest 
of the total will go in grants to synods. 


Fundamentalist Church Split 
in Los Angeles 

According to a report in the Continent, 
the church of the Open Door, which was 
organized in connection with the Los 
Angeles Bible institute as an independent 
church, will leave the institute auditorium 
and premises about Feb. 1 as a result of 
differences arising from alleged undue 
control of the church by officers of the 
institute. The institute will continue to 
carry on evangelistic work in the audi- 
torium that the church has occupied. 


Siam Ready for National 
Presbyterian Church 


The general council df the south Siam 
presbytery was instructed during a recent 
presbyterial meeting in Bangkok to con- 
sult with the north Siam presbytery as to 
the establishment of a national Presby- 
terian church in Siam. If the plan is ap- 
proved, and authorized by the Presby- 
terian general assembly, it is said that 
there will probably be a special presby- 
tery composed of the work among 
Chinese, which has been showing unusual 
vitality in Siam recently. 


World Dry Convention Next 
Year in America 


Early in 1925 the second international | 


convention of the World League against 
Alcohol will be held “somewhere in 
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THE RETURN OF 
THE REDEEMER 


By GEORGE P. ECKMAN 


Sets forth in a sane and helpful = 
the teaching regarding our 
return and what we should do heat 
it. 


Price, net, 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents 
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On Christmas 
-Morning— 


give your family, your friends, 
and your Sunday-school 
class copies of 


The New 
Testament 


An American Translation 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


4] This famous new transla- 
tion is one that is daily be- 
ing read with understanding 
and pleasure by more and 
more people. They are find- 
ing in it an intelligible and 
inspiring message. 


§ There are seven editions 
now available in different 
styles and bindings and at 
prices ranging from $1.50 to 
$5.00. Your bookdealer has 
them-all on display, or we 
will mail them for you, 
specially wrapped and lab- 
eled not to be opened till 
Christmas, at an additional 
cost for postage of 10 cents 
per volume. 


POPULAR EDITION 
Pocket size, cloth binding, thin paper, 
marginal verse numbers for comparison, 
$1.50. 

POCKET EDITION 
Genuine India paper, marginal verse 
numbers, cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.50; 
morocco, $4.50. (Leather and morocco, 
boxed.) 


REGULAR EDITION 


On century book paper, cloth, $3.00; 
leather, $4.00; morocco, $5.00. (Leather 
and morocco, boxed.) 


Use the blank below to order, sending it 
to your local bookseller, or 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5808 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send the Goodspeed New Testa- 
ment in the following binding. ..... 


ee ieeacudooneuay eee 
Address...... 

0 Charge to my account. 

|e er inclosed. 


0 Wrap as a Christmas package 
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A New Song Book for All Uses 
Non-Denominational. Divided into two groups: great hymns 
of the ehurch; and masterpieces of modern gos: 

be used for every service, season, andoccasion. 
willeatisf everybody in thechurch as‘’ The Greatest Hymns’’ 
will. Send TODAY for returnable sample copy prepaid. 
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As a Speaker or 
Your Power Writer you may 

imerease your power 
100 per cent ed using the Wilson 
Index System 


Very little time and effort can make 
instantly available for you a wealth 
of stimulus, suggestion, authority 
and moving appeal. 


Detailed explanation in circulars 
that are FREE on your request. 


Write for these circulars new 


WILSON INDEX CO. 
East Haddam, Conn. 














THE EPIC OF EARTH 
By WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


An amazingly fresh and strikingly 
beautiful interpretation of nature’s 
commonplaces. 


Mlustrated 
Price, net, $2.00, postpaid 
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| DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD | 
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| LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
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Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH 
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America.” The first such gathering was 
held in Toronto in 1922. Washington or 
New York city is said to be the most 
likely place for the meeting. The con- 
vention will be featured by the beginning 
of an effort to induce college students 
to devote their lives to service in world 
temperance reform. * 


Mission Educators Face 
Changes in China 

Delegates to the meeting of the Chinese 
missionary council on higher education, 
held at Shanghai, Oct. 9-11, stated that 
the two most pressing problems before 
them were the threat of certain Chinese 
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educators to drive all religious training 
out of accredited schools, because of their 
conviction that all religion is supersti- 
tion, and the failure of mission boards to 
support such schools in a manner to make 
possible their continuation. It was 
pointed out that Chinese opposition to 
mission schools is based not only on the 
objection to Christianity—an objection 
which comes only, of course, from non- 
Christians—but also on the predominantly 
foreign character of Christian education 
as carried on at present, and that some- 
thing must be done to secure greater 
Chinese participation in the administra- 
tion of mission schools. Chinese institu- 


Currents in Canadian Church Life 


HE CANADIAN CHURCHES have 

been visited recently by at least four 
preachers of various degrees of magnitude 
who have swept from west to east, or 
east to west among many communities. 
The Rev. C. S. Price has emphasized the 
“healing of the body” and has divided 
every audience he has addressed. Many 
oppose him bitterly, and maintain that 
his influence is hypnotic and that the 
supposed “cures” are short-lived. An- 
other, an Englishman named Marsh, who 
has the reputation of being a careful, quiet 
exegete of the literalist type, has secured 
a moderate following, while Dr. Camp- 
bell Morgan, who for five years has made 
his home in the southern states, has con- 
cluded meetings in Ottawa and Hamilton 
and is proceeding to Port Arthur, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver. Dr. Morgan is a 
close analyst and his expositions are a 
clinic for all Bible lovers. He is often- 
times mechanical and sometimes fantastic, 
but he never fails to gather crowds. He 
has found the secret of getting the people 
to contribute fifteen hundred dollars a 
week, two-thirds of which goes to him. 
Dr. Henry Howard of Australia is a 
Wesleyan who is spending some time in 
Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton and New 
York. Next to Dr. Fitchett he is Aus- 
tralia’s leading Methodist. sig, warm- 
hearted, imaginative, humorous, cultured, 
he has spoken his way into the hearts of 
thousands. Of this quartette of visitors 
his voice is the sanest, although perhaps 
Morgan speaks with the most authority. 


THE O. T. A. 

weeks Ontario 
voted bone dry in a majority of 40,000. 
The Ontario Temperance Act which has 
been in operation for some years has been 
sustained. A spirited fight has been car- 
ried on with Dr. T. Albert Moore as the 
captain of the prohibitionist forces, who 
has been able to organize and inspire his 
followers in such a way as to snatch 
victory out of the very jaws of defeat. 
The cities voted for “government control” 
in many instances; in Toronto by 40,000 
majority, and Hamilton by 14,000. But 
the towns and rural constituencies re- 
versed this decision and piled up a net 
majority for a dry province. The premier, 
Hon. T. Ferguson, has declared that as a 
consequence of the peoples’ decision the 
O. T. A. will be strengthened and rigidly 
enforced. There are signs of a rebellion 
in at least one of the Torontos, where 
the member says that his riding and he 
will bolt, demanding local option for the 


It is now two since 


cities who want “government control.” 
The general opinion, however, is that the 
people have spoken and the beaten side 
must play the game. 


COEDUCATION 


It would seem as though coeducation 
is to be taboo so far as residential schools 
are concerned. The principal of Albert 
college, Belleville, recently stated that the 
mixing of the sexes in secondary schools 
was a great mistake, that boys and girls 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty, 
should not be domiciled in the same build- 
ing, nor meet in the same:class rooms. 
Apart from moral considerations (al- 
though these must not be left out) better 
work is done when the sexes are sepa- 
rated. There is a new building in course 
of erection, involving a total cost of al- 
most half a million dollars, which will 
replace the old one where young people 
of both sexes have lived and studied for 
forty years, and this new up-to-date 
structure will admit boys and young men 
only. Dr. Baker insists that the future 
of such academies will be that girls and 
boys will be educated in separate insti- 
tutions. 


MOVING A COLLEGE 

The Baptist church in Canada has for 
two or three years, perhaps longer, been 
discussing the advisability of moving its 
university from Toronto to the neighbor- 
ing city of Hamilton. There may be 
several reasons. The prestige of a smaller 
school will be enhanced if it becomes the 
only institution of its kind in a smaller 
city, rather than remain under the shadow 
of a great provincial university in the 
capitol. The patronage and personal in- 
terest in McMaster will become, in time 
more dependable, in a city which will 
come to recognize this seat of learning as 
peculiarly its own. It would appear that 
the delay has been caused by the demand 
of the Baptist authorities that the financial 
consideration offered by Hamilton, con- 
sisting of enough land and a large gift in 
money, be privately contributed and not 
voted by the city as a municipal amount. 
This of course is in harmony with Baptist 
policy to keep clear of state influences. 
And if the purpose be to control the kind 
of teaching, with no outside voice to sug- 
gest or interfere, the reason is at least 
understandable. But it is more than un- 
likely that the help McMaster would wel- 
come will come in the way of personal 
subscriptions. 

RICHARD WHITING. 
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tions of higher learning are becoming 
more efficient year by year. Many now 
have the highest aims and standards and 
are doing excellent work. The Peking 
Union Medical college (Rockefeller 
foundation) has decided that it will, after 
five more years, give grants-in-aid only to 
sich institutions as are fully controlled 
by Chinese directors. The questions that 
missionary educators are facing, and that 
the Chinese are answering, were summed 
up in this statement by a Chinese at the 
conference: “I think that the conclusion 
must be that there is a more permanent 
place for mission colleges in China than 
for middle or primary schools. Therefore, 
we should concentrate on colleges for the 
training of leaders, and we must also use 
many more Chinese in truly responsible 


_< ” 
positions. 
t 


Canadian Archbishop 
Dead 

After months of illness, Archbishop F. 
H. Du Vernet, of Caledonia, Canada, died 
early in November at Prince Rupert, B. 
( Archbishop Du Vernet had long been 
one of the outstanding figures in the 
religious life of the pioneer regions of 
Britis h Columbia. 


Mission Study Demand 
Keeps Mounting 

The Missionary Education movement, 
the cooperative body that prepares most 
of the material used in mission study 
classes by Protestant denominations, re- 
ports that during its last fiscal year a 
total of 300,000 mission study books have 
been printed, not counting many booklets 
and smaller pieces of literature distrib- 
uted. The demand for such literature is 
constantly on the increase. This year the 
movement is promoting the study of race 
relations, books by Robert E. Speer, Basil 
Mathews, and J. H. Oldham, editor of the 
International Review of Missions, being 
offered church study groups. 


Chance for Another 
Investigation 


Trained investigators should be put 
upon the trail opened up by the Baptist 
in its report that the manufacturers of 
collection plates are having to make that 
useful church commodity both larger and 


deeper in order to hold the enlarged col- 


lection envelopes now in vogue. What 
does this mean? Are there more en- 
velopes being placed on the plates? Or 


there more in them? Or what? 


Plan Central Home for 
Ohio Church Bodies 


The recent meeting of the council of 
churches of Ohio voted to proceed with 
the securing of a site in Columbus, the 
State capital, on which to erect an office 
building designed to house the Protestant 
activities of the state. Twelve denomina- 
tional and several interdenominational 
bodies already have their state head- 
quarters in Columbus. 





RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 1542) 
a Christian social order is that of a body 
in which each member lives for the wel- 
fare of the whole and the whole for the 
welfare of each member. 
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“We believe that the church should be 
the organized fellowship of those who are 
seeking the society of God on earth. 

- “We believe that the central experi- 

ence of the Christian church is the spirit- 

ual fellowship of men of pure heart gath- 

ered without regard to caste or class. 
DUTY OF RURAL CHURCH 

“We believe that the church can not 
teach what it can not exemplify; that it 
must win the moral right to teach by 
first realizing in that realm in which it 
has responsibility those basic Christian 
principles in which it professes to be- 
lieve. To teach brotherhood the church 
must be a brotherhood. To teach service 
it must apply the service principle to 
its own organization to give moral leader- 
ship to an over-competitive society. It 
must, in the realms in which it has con- 
trol, replace competitive strife with co- 
operative effort. 

“We believe it is the duty of the church 
to see in its own community the first 
responsibilty for the society of God on 
earth. It should provide for the religious 
education of every child no matter how 
isolated. 

“We believe that it is the duty cf the 
church either through its own services 
or in cooperation with others to provide 
for the culture ‘of the four-fold life, 
physical, intellectual, social and spiritual. 

“We believe that the rural church, 
should lead its community in so raising 
the standards of all phases of its life, that 
its business, its education and its poli- 
tics shall be inspired and regulated by 
the Christian ideal. 

“For the farmer this will mean in the 
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This is another 
POLLYANNA Year! 


POLLYANNA OF THE 
ORANGE BLOSSOMS 


The Third Glad Book—Fifth Printing 
By Harriet Lummis Smith 
Continuing the story of POLLYANNA and POLLY- 
ANNA GROWS UP. You'll welcome Pollyanna anew 
as Jimmy's bride. According to the New York Times, 


“a better and more appealing book than its predeces- 


sors.” Illustrated, $2.00. 


THE MAN FROM SMILING PASS 
By Eliot Harlow Robinson 
Author of SMILES and SMILING PASS 
Tingles with appealing romance and the vivid, colorful 
life of the Cumberlands. “Ie has mystery, romance, 
adventure, excitement in it—its love passages perfectly 


de'ightful.”—Montreal Herald. Price, $2.00. 
FAMOUS AMERICAN NAVAL 
OFFICERS 


By Charles Lee Lewis 
Professor U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis 


“A record rich in incidents, in deeds that may well 
make Americans proud, and in romantic and adven- 
turous material. Mr. Louis has done his work with 
thoroughness and has given Young America something 
to think about.”—Montreal Daily Star. 

Illustrated, $2.00. 
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Do you think that 
Christ is misrepresented 


by Christianity as it is taught today? That 
His simple teaching is ured by man-made 
formulas and doctrines? 


Send a dime (five two cent stamps) for 


The Essential Gospel 


The Heart of the Gospel, Thoroughly 

Translated, and Arranged in a Form 

in Which it Can be Seen Clearly as a 
Consistent Whole 


A. T. CORNWELL 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 
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American Seating Qompany 


Genera Offices, 14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
Catalogues on Request 


MINISTERS 
Cooperative Service 


As we have found a way to help at a vital point 
many ministers are cooperating. Ask for particulars 
of our sermon-organizing service. 

ALSO NOTE— If you have real platform power and 
could do some lecturing, we have a service to help 
you to get started on the lecture platform. Write 
us if you care to supplement your income by some 
lecture dates. 


Edward Amherst Ott, Dean 


SCHOOL OF CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM ARTS 
ITHACA CONSERVATORY, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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INSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


Containing References, a Concordance 

and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 

Study. Printed in Black Face Type. 
Beautiful Bindings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 
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ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 
Fer Pipe and Reed Organs 
Thousands of churches find 
economy in using them. Write 
for particulars. 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohie, Dept. A 














FOR SECOND HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 
Write to SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
Over 100,000 Volumes Classified by Subject in Stock 
JUST READY—Catalogue A. 3000 items—Commen- 
tartes—Homiietics—Church History— Philosophy, ete 
Catalog B, 3000 items—Bible Study—Holy Spirit— 
Prayer and 20 other subjects. FREE upon request. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE _ 
80 and 82 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Biography, Science, 
Sociology, Statesmanship, 
Literature, Etc. 


WOODROW WILSON 
By William Allen White 
The first reviews of this new book seem to 
indicate that here is at last a just and dis- 
criminating estimate of the personality and 
career of the deceased war president—and it 
is one of the most interesting biographies 
published in a decade. ($5.00.) 


MARK TWAIN'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Dictated at intervals over a long period of 
years, with no attempt at chronological 
arrangement, here is a human document of 
infinite range--and of utter frankness. 
2 vols., $10.00.) 


LETTERS FROM THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 
To Anna Roosevelt Cowles 
Letters of informative and historical value 
but also giving an oey view of Roosevelt 
as boy and man. ($2.50 


OUTLINE OF LITERATURE 
John Drinkwater, Editor 
Covers the literature of all peoples from the 
earliest times to the present ( vols. at 
$4.50 each.) 


OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 
By J. A. Thomson 


One of the most remarkable literary pro- 
ductions of modern times, authoritative, in- 
teresting—really delightful reading. Several 
hundred illustrations in black and _ color. 
(4 vols. at $4.50 each.) 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 
By Lloyd George 
War libraries without this book of orations 
from Britain's great leader are woefully in- 
complete. ($3.00.) 


RACIAL REALITIES IN EUROPE 
By Lothrop Stoddard 


The author holds that the failure of Ameri- 
cans to understand Europe is due to a very 
fundamental misconception: we think of 
Europe in units of nations, taking too little 
account of race mixtures This is the theme 
of his new work ($3.00.) 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 
By Calvin Coolidge 
The views of the President on fundamental 
problems confronting the nation will be of 
increased interest at this time. ($2.50.) 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 
By Alex. B. G. Allen 
A satisfying picture of one of America's 
greatest preachers. Gives in briefer form the 
essential facts of the original three-volume 
edition. ($3.50.) 


POINTS OF VIEW 
By Stuart P. Sherman 
Professor Sherman discusses literary and 
social standards of the day. The book will 
arouse the enthusiasm of those who have 
learned this writer through such books as his 
recent “The Genius of America.” (Price 
each book, $2.00.) 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD IN 
NATION BUILDING 
By Robert A. Woods 

No man is better qualified to write on this 
theme, since Dr. Woods has been engaged in 
social work since 1891. His book brings out 
new meanings in local community life, which 
ean be applied with proper modifications 
everywhere. ($3.00.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL 
THEORY 


By J. P. Lichtenberger 
The author is professor of sociology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. ($4.00.) 


THE HUMANIZING OF 
KNOWLEDGE 
By James + Robinson 
The author of “The Mind in the Making” 
here shows how we have fallen into the pitfalls 
of specialization so that science is in danger of 
losing touch with the ordinary man and 
woman. ($1.50.) 


Many of these books are excellently adapted 
for your use as Christmas Gifts for 
your thoughtful friends. (We pay postage.) 
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futyre as in the past: Exercising a care- 
ful stewardship of the soil; practicing 
intelligent and efficient farming; effi- 
ciently marketing useful goods; prepar- 
ing himself for intelligent citizenship; 
conscientiously exercising the duties of 
parenthood; contributing his share to the 
national conscience and culture through 
the support of those institutions by which 
he participates in the same. 


DUTIES AND RIGHTS 


“In a Christian commonwealth he who 
exercises duties must be granted rights. 
Therefore, a Christian social order should 
guarantee to the farmer: The right of 
self determination in the organization of 
his community; a recognized place in the 
will and public opinion of the na- 
tion; an opportunity through cooperative 
activity to win a measure of economic 
power commensurate with his service; 
a system of education which takes ac- 
count of the cultural needs of American 
farmers; a political order in which the 
farmer's vote should count for projects 
vital to his welfare; a system of religious 
organization which is adapted to the ne- 
cessities of rural community life. 

“With that ardor with which we pray, 
‘Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed 
be thy name,’ we would dedicate our- 
selves to so work and teach and preach 
that the world in which we seek our daily 
bread may be so ordered by the principles 
of justice and fair dealing, that every 
dweller in countryside and city, in min- 
ing camp and factory town, may see in 
the community in which he dwells an 
object worthy of his whole-hearted de- 
votion, because it offers to him a fair 
share in those abiding satisfactions of 
life which are the just reward of the 
fraternity of those who serve.” 

The action of the Methodist preachers 
bordered on the sensational. Telegraphed 
to the board of bishops of that denomi- 
nation, and mailed to all district superin- 
tendents, the appeal took this form: 


good 


METHODIST APPEAL 


“We, the undersigned members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, in attend- 
ance at the American Country Life asso- 
ciation at Columbus, O., have had im- 
pressed upon us repeatedly some facts 
among which the following is typical: 

“Communities throughout our country 
feeling that competing denominations are 
hindering the cooperation necessary for 
their largest religious development, are 
eagerly seeking some solution of their 
problems. 

“In the light of this fact and in view 
of the contribution toward what we be- 
lieve to be a constructive solution of this 
problem we appeal to you to give prayer- 
ful consideration to the following sug- 
gestions. 

“1. That the bishops, district super- 
intendents, and other administrative offi- 
cers of our denomination cordially co- 
operate with the leaders of other denomi- 
nations in an effort to so organize rural 
church geographical units that not more 
than one Protestant church to every one 


thousand population shall prevail as a 
standard. 
“2. That service to the community 


rather than to the denomination be the 
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basis on which ministers shall be trained, 
appointed, and promoted. 

“3. That the Methodist Episcopal 
church take the lead in the give and take 
method with other denominations, even 
to the extent of encouraging the discon- 
tinuance of small, struggling, competing 
Methodist churches in the interest of real 
Christian service to the communities in- 
volved. 

“4. That zeal for service to the entire 
community and a sympathetic considera- 
tion for those whose background and 
training are non-Methodist shall charac- 
terize the efforts of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church wherever it alone occupies 
a rural field. 

“5. That the conference membership of 
a Methodist Episcopal minister shall not 
be jeopardized by appointment as pastor 
of a federated, or undenominational 
church where such a church is required 
for the largest service of the community.” 

A participant in the Columbus confer- 
ence, who has been actively identified 
with country church life for years, sum- 
med up the permanent contributions of 
the gathering in this way: “First, stu- 
dents registered their influence and once 
more served notice that they mean busi- 
ness. The findings of the student con- 
ference found some sensitive spots. 

“Second, competition was _ honestly 
faced and denominational leaders saw the 
utter futility of trying to compete in 
over-churched communities. The Method- 
ist statement on this problem bids fair 
to have a good effect. 

“Third, the final responsibility was 
placed on the country itself for the wel- 
fare of the church and its ministry to the 
community. In these days of suggested 
cure-all solutions it is notable to have 
self-help emphasized.” 








WORLD ALLIANCE CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 1543) 


and navy as necessary supports of peace 
in the present world brought the con- 
vention back to normal. Resolutions 
adopted at the closing session, while wel- 
coming the interest of youth in the cause 
of world peace, deprecated “any utter- 
ances which would seem to disparage love 
of one’s own country,” and were taken as 
an official repudiation by the alliance 
of some of the more radical statements 
made by Mr. Sein. 

Dr. S. G. Inman, quoting the statement 
of Mr. W. J. Carr, of the department 
of state, to the effect that “Probably the 
principal activity of the department of 
state and the foreign service of the United 
States has been devoted directly or in- 
directly to creating and maintaining 4 
condition in which trade could be freely 
carried on by those seeking to engage m 
it,” attacked the problem of peace from 
the standpoint of the economic factors 
involved. Dr. Inman claimed that, now 
that the wealth of the United States had 
reached such tremendous proportions, and 
our desire for world markets had grown 
accordingly, the peace of the world very 
largely depended upon the ability of the 
I'nited States “to resist the temptations 
that come with riches and power and 
stand by the ideals of the fathers.” He 
used our relations with Latin America as 
illustrative of the reality of this test. 
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The crowning public demonstration of 
the convention came in the mass-meeting 
held on Wednesday night in one of Buf- 
falo’s largest auditoriums, when more 
than 5000 people heard Prof. James T. 
Shotwell explain and support the Geneva 
protocol, and Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick depict the consequences of another 
world war. 

“America’s isolation,” Dr. Fosdick de- 
clared, “so far as the future is concerned 
is a myth. Why keep our eyes on Europe 
when we think of war, as though all 
the world wars must start there because 
the last one did? Look at the Pacific. 
There is the real center of mankind’s 
life in the next century, and no nation 
is more deeply involved in it than we are. 
At any moment some wild-eyed militarist 
across the Pacific, or some hair-brained 
cabinet member, or some hysterical ses- 
sion of the senate here may drop a spark 
into that powder barrel, and when once 
such a war starts we can no more prevent 
its becoming a world war, involving our 
our daughters, our business, our 
security, than we could prevent the spread 
of the conflagration that began when a 
crazy youth shot off his pistol that fate- 
ful morning in 1914 in far off and hitherto 
unheard of Serajevo. To think that Eu- 
rope needs a league or a court, but that 
we are isolated, is folly. We are as 
vitally concerned in building international 
substitutes for war as any nation on 
earth.” 


sons, 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


In the resolutions finally adopted by 
the alliance, it was declared that “aggres- 
sive war is a colossal sin to be relent- 
lessly condemned and eradicated from our 
common life,” and outlined the immediate 
major aims of the body as follows: 

“1. We recommend to the people of 
America that they give the protocol thor- 
ough and sympathetic study and that 
they urge upon our government coopera- 
tion as far as possible with the movement 
looking toward world peace that may 
grow out of the provisions of the pro- 
tocol. 

“2. In accordance, as we believe, with 

the practically unanimous sentiment of 
the churches and synagogues of the 
United States, we demand that the for- 
eign relations committee promptly report 
to the United States senate and we 
strongly urge the senate to adopt the pro- 
posal of President Coolidge of adherence 
of the United States to the permanent 
court of international justice. 
“3. If a conference of nations of the 
world to consider the reduction of arma- 
ments is convened, we call upon the gov- 
ernment of the United States to accept 
the invitation to be represented, and, 
should such conference be delayed, we 
urge upon the President of the United 
States to proceed with his expressed pur- 
Pose to issue such an invitation in the 
name of the government of the United 
States,” 

Other resolutions adopted called for 
the shifting of the American naval maneu- 
vers planned for next summer from 
Hawaii to some part of the world where 
Japanese suspicions will not be aroused, 
asked for reconsideration of the oriental 
exclusion policy in the present immigra- 


| official commission for the promotion of 





peace by President Coolidge, stressed the 
importance of teaching international good 
will in public schools, and endorsed the 
plans for Golden Rule Sunday, Dec. 7, in 
behalf of the Near East relief. All the 
officers of the alliance were reelected. 
The 1925 convention will be held in De- 
troit. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Southwestern 
Archaeology, by Alfred Vincent Kidder. Yale 
University Press, $4.00. 
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Bible usable. 
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Sard Harker, by John Masefield. Macmillan, $2.50. 

A Loiterer in London, by Helen W. Henderson. 
Doran, $5.00. 

Race and Race Relations, by Robert E. Speer. 
Revell, $3.50. 

Science, Truth, Religion and Ethics,” by Harry 
Mann Gordin. Charles Kerr & Co., $3.00. 

A Harp in the Winds, by Daniel Henderson. 
Appleton, $1.25. 

Breaking the Seals, by J. J. Ross. Revell, $1.50. 

Conscious Autosuggestion, by Emile Coue and J. 
L. Orton. Appleton, $1.75. 

The Romance of New Russia, by Magdeleine Marx. 
Thomas Seltzer, $2.00. 

My dear Cornelia, by Stuart P. Sherman. Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press, $2.50. 

Being a Christian, by Robert A. Ashworth. Jud- 
son Press, $1.00. 

Chateau-Briand at the Crossways, by Henry Powell 
Spring. Columbia Univ. Press, $2.50. 

An Introduction to Theology, by Hermon F. Bell. 
Bell. 

The Guest of the Shepherds, by J. B. Hunley. 
(Paper) Powell & White. 

Sermons on Great Tragedies of the Bible, by Rev. 
Ashley Chappell. Doran, $1.60. 

Crannell's Pocket Lessons—1925. Judson Press 








Recent Novels 


Excellently adapted for use in the 
preparation of Sermon-Book-Taiks 


The Needie's Eye: By Arthur Train 

An extraordinary revelation of the life of the 
extremely wealthy, of the ways of great men of 
roy of the conflict between them and labor. 
($s: ) 


Plumes: By Laurence Stallings 

Says the Chicago Post ‘AS & protest against 
war this novel is as effective as anythi written 
since the years of the great disaster ($2 00.) 


fhe Thirtieth Piece of Silver: By Lilian Hayes 

A gripping story of the roaming through the 
world, down through the centuries, of the ‘‘Thir- 
tieth plece of silver’’ of Judas which tradition says 
got back into circulation, infecting men with the 
greed for wealth and power. ($2.00.) 


The Middle of the Road: By Philip Gibbs 
A really great novel, and a telling argument 
against war. ($2.00.) 


a = Fires: By Marjorie B. McClure 

This book has received praise even from the 
most severe critics as not only good teaching but 
good literature. Here are contrasted the homes 
and families of Angus Stevenson, preacher and of 
the Stanhopes who are of the millionaire class 
($2.00.) 


The Altar Steps: By Compton Mackenzie 

A striking story of character development by the 
author of “Youth's Encounter,” “Poor Relations," 
etc. ($2.00.) 


Deep in the Hearts of Men: By Mary E. Waller 
A fine novel of character by the ,eyaer of “The 
Wood-Carver of ‘Lympus."" ($2.00 
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These two books will help youin the prepara- 
tion of talks to young — and older — people 


Yale Talks ($1.35) 
What Is Your Name? ($1.50) 


(By Charles R. Brown) 
They include talks on such themes as “The 
Price of the Best,"" “Looking Ahead,” “Play- 
ing the Game," “Does It Pay?” ‘“‘The Man 
Who Played Fast and Loose,” “The Men 
Who Make Excuse,” “The Value of an 
Empty Purse,"’ etc 
We pay postage. 
The Christian Century Press :: Chicago 
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& Doliday Gift Suggestions 


The Outline of Science. ByJ.A.Thomson. The World’s Great Religious Poetry. 
The whole story of science told in attractive Caroline M. Hill, Editor. 

style and in language understandable to the Not in years has there been published a book so 
average reader. Here are the wonders of the well adapted to gift use as this remarkable 
yy = eS by Sy => anthology. It is a treasure-house of sage wisdom 
authoritative from the scientific viewpoint. ee beauty. One volume complete, 
Beautifully illustrated in black and color. Four $2.50. 

volumes, at $4.50. (Volumes may be purchased 


separately.) The Daily Altar. By Willett and Morrison. 
The Outline of Literature. John Drink- This book is the perfect choice for those who 
water, Editor. wish to present their friends with inexpensive, 


ive gifts at the Christmas season. In 

The st f th ld’s literature from the Dut attractive gi 
me A yo - to 1920. . The editor hes shown two bindings: De luxe leather at $2.50, and 
insight and skill in his choice of materials. Well beautiful blue cloth at $1.00. (The leather may 
illustrated. Three volumes, at $4.50 be had in lots of 10 or more at $2.00 per copy; 


the cloth in lots of 25 or more at 75 cents.) 
Goodspeed’s New Testament. 
Regular edition, cloth $3, leather $4, morocco Lincoln and Others. By Thomas Curtis Clark. 


a edition, cloth $2.50, leather $3.50, Lyrics and sonnets; nature, religion, eto., $).50. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS :: CHICAGO 


Note.—Add on coupon below any of the above titles—or any other books you may wish to order 
for Christmas use—and immediate shipment will be made. We pay postage on all book orders 

















100 RECENT BOOKS ON RELIGION 


1 The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25. 69 Source Book Teaching of Jesus, Burton, $2.00. 
2 Twelve Tests of Character, Fosdick, $1.50. 70 Riverside New Testament, Ballantine, $3.00. 
3 Reconstruction of Soiritual Ideal, Adler, $1.50. 71 Christian Unity and Goapel, Simpson and others, $1.50. 
4 Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.75. 72 Religion of Wise Men, Wates, $1.50. 
5 Social Law in Spiritual World, Rufus M. Jones, $1.75 73 Modern Discipleship and What It Means, Woods, $1.25 
6 Can We Find God? Arthur B. Patten, $1.60. 74 Twenty Sermons by Scotch Preachers, Simpson, $2.00. 
7 Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00. 75 The Modern Use of the Bible, Fosdick, $1.60. 
8 The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50. 76 Making # Personal Faith, McDowell, $1.00. 
9 Religion in the Thought of Today, Carl S. Patton, $1.50, 77 yy 4 q Life, a ee. 
10 Man and Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25. 78 Chean the T . Tt TY t, $1.50. 
11 Religion and Life, Dean Inge and others, $1 00. 79 E nt ee Yemen) = McDowell, 
12 Religious Foundations, Rufus Jones and others, $1.00 80 Evol ution, Knowledge and Religion, McDowell, $1.00. 
15 Chri ond Frown, Foi 4.50 SS Hout ented Set ows, 18. 
4 i. Religion and Religion of Democracy, ~ The Geena - Corinth, ‘Ro ri, ars es 
tt : : 84 y elieve in Religion, C. R. rown, 50. 
Sea ada ETA sm, MS Satay al ae i, is 
Pocket Ed. $2 00.) ’ 86 Life and Teaching of Jesus, Bosworth, $2.50. 
17 Realities and Shams, Jacks, $1.50. 87 The Historical Jesus, Piepenbring, $2.25. 
18 Nevertheless We Believe, Scott, $2.00. 88 Supremacy of the Spiritual, Youts, $1.75. 
19 The Suburbs of Christianity, Sockman, $1.50. 89 Story < the New Testament, Goodspeed, $1.50. 
20 Jesus, Lover of Men, Rix, $1.50 90 Some Open Ways to God, Bowie, $2.00. 
21 The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.50. St Science snd Belgien, Themece, $500. 
22 Jesus and Civil Government, Cadoux, $2.00 92 ¢ Fruit of the Family Tree, Wiggam, $3.00. 


23 The Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 93 Creeds and Loyalty, Seven Scholars, $1.50. 
24 Religion of Jesus and Faith of Paul, Deisaman., $2.00 94 Christianity and the State, Cadman, $2.50. 


r 95 Life and Letters of Paul, Smith, $3.00. 

26 The Meaning mf Pack for Tetey, bead, $2.00 96 Making and Meaning of Bible, Barclay, $1.75. 

27. Seeing Life Whole, Henry Churchill King, $1.50. 97 Best — 1924, edited by J. F. Nowten, $2.50 
28 The ( nderstanding of Religion, Bronater, $1.50. 98 a eh —— Old Testament, ° (Gen.- 
29 19th Century Evolution and After, Dawson, $1.50. a +o ‘ 

30 Evolution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00. ne 99 bY A} 1 (New Revised), $2.00 
31 Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.25. K , 91 -0U.) 

32 I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00. a 100 The Faith of Modernism, Mathews, $1.50. 

33 Modern Religious Cults and Movements, Atkins, $2.50. 
34 Synthetic Christianity, Hough, $1.50. NOTE OUR TERMS 

35 — Psychology and Christian Religion, Hudson, Soden cath deed on order of $5 mS more. 

6 hat Certitude i f Sci , Di , $1.50. 5% discount for cash with orders of $5 to $10. 

= Pee Ralision ~ ine Devine Tene shoe 10% discount for cash with orders of $10 or more. 

38 Toward an Understanding of Jesus, Simkhovitch, 75¢. Orders of less than $5 10 be accompanied by cash. 

41 Mobilising for Peace, Jefferson and others, $2.00 } smell for-cash offer, discount must be 

42 The Minister's Everyday Life, Douglas, $1.75. deducted before writing check. Note, also, 

43 Lincoln and Others, Clark, $1.50. eT “cash” means cash with order. 

44 Religious Perplexitics, Jacks, $1.00. snetndinteiamtinmaiiiatiatbiieniniiadibiiaddl 
45 A Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00. Cc re 
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52 Christian Church in the Modern World, Calkins, $1.75. 
53 Problems of Belief, Schiller, $1.25. 
54 Christian Thought: History and Application, Troeltach, 


$1.75. 
55 Belief in God, Gore, $2.25 
56 Belief in Christ, Gore, $2. 25. 
57 War: Its Causes, Consequences and Cure, Page, $1.50. 
58 Dummelew’s One Volume Commentary, $3.00. 
59 The Undiscovered Country, Atkins, $1.50. 
60 Jerusalem, Past and Present, Atkins, $1.25. 
61 Faith and Health, Brown, $2.00. 
62 Science and Life, Milliken, $1.00. 
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**Here is Dean Shailer Mathews’ greatest book’’—— 


The Faith of Modernism 


Such is Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison’s estimate of the new volume by Dean Mathews 
just from the press. Dr. Morrison, in his enthusiasm concerning the book, continues his 


appraisal as follows: 


“Tt is marked with unusual candor, originality, scholarship and literary precision. 
Dean Mathews lets Modernism take the offensive. The author bears his testimony to the 
faith that is in him with no hint of apology. He invades the citadels of orthodoxy and takes 
captive all its treasures of faith: not one precious value that the past has given us is lost. 
One wonders whether Dean Mathews’ mind opens more hospitably toward the future or 
toward the past. But the Faith of Modernism as he interprets it is no compromise or via 
media; it is a faith of its own, with clear-cut convictions and insight. Every issue which the 
fundamentalist discussion has conjured up is squarely met—the character of the Bible, the 
results of criticism, the reality of God, the deity of Jesus, the virgin birth, evolution, the 
atonement and all the rest. I have not found a book that covers the issues so well, whose 
every paragraph rings with intellectual honesty, and whose net effect is both emancipative 


and confirmative.”’ 


Price of book, 


$1.50. 


(We pay postage) 





Other New and Challenging Books on Religious Themes 


Fundamental Ends of Life: 
What Men Want 


By Rufus M. Jones. The world is passing 
through a period of agony and confusion. A 
deep-lying and baffling ailment has fallen upon 
the human family, but no one can prescribe an 
effective remedy. In fact, but few seem to be 
certain what diagnosis covers the present con- 
dition of humanity. Dr. Jones holds that the 
difficulty has been that men have looked for 
economic and political solutions while all the 
time the trouble is deeper than that, and the 
remedy, too, must go deeper. “If we are ever 
to rebuild the world,” he says,“‘we must first 
of all begin to build it by reconstructing our 
own inner spirits.’’ That is the message of his 
new book, the reading of which by ten thou- 
sand ministers would start the world on the 
right track toward the salvation of its S25 


Except Ye Be Born Again 


By Philip Cabot. The author is a Harvard 
man, who “‘succeeded"’ in big business, in the 
opinion of his friends, but who now confesses 
that, in his own estimation, he grossly failed. 
His striking article, “The Conversion of a Sin- 
ner,"’ the appearance of which in the Atlantic 
Monthly attracted countrywide attention, is 
reprinted in this new volume as one of the 
eleven chapters. Mr. Cabot says: “I do not 
attempt to advise people better than myself 
what they ought to do, but I would not have 
any of them repeat the blunders I have made. 
Conversion is the acid test of effective faith. 
It comes to many in early life; to me it did not 
come until after I was fifty. Thus, the thirty 
best years of my life were wasted. I have earn- 
estly tried here to point out to others the 
causes of my failure that they may avoid my 
fate.” $1.50 


Christianity and the Race 
Problem 


By J. H. Oldham. This new publication 
from the pen of the secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council is the most import- 
ant and most authoritative book available on 
the difficult question of race relationships. In 
his study, the author takes account of the bio- 
logical, political, economic and other aspects 
of the problem. 2.25 


All of these titles are included in our new list of 100 Religious Books. 


Christ the Truth 


By William Temple, Bishop of Manchester. 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough says of this book: “It 
is not a book for the man who turns to a library 
for an aesthetic and emotional substitute for 
thought. It comes out of years of intellectual 
discipline. And only a genuinely disciplined 
mind can meet its requirements But when 
this is done, what a contribution it makes to 
one's apprehension of the Christian religion as 
& great and solid structure in the life of man! 
You disagree with particular positions taken 
by the Bishop of Manchester, but the book as 
a whole stands there like a mountain against 
the sky.”’ $2.50 


Evolution, Knowledge and 
Religion 


By Stewart A. McDowell, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. A main conclusion of this 
work is that you cannot find Reality in Being, 
neither can you find it in Becoming The only 
toning that is is Personality."’ A practical state- 
ment of the author's conclusion is that we can 
— access to the knowledge of God only when 

‘hrist and we become deep friends. Evolution 
in its upward progress amounts to a course of 
gocoaretes to qualify us for the intimacy with 

esus by which we acquire this superior species 
of knowledge of God. The reading of this book 
will give your mind something to do for awhile, 
but the final barvest will be well worth the 
time and thought given it. $1.00 


Living Issues in Religious 
Thought 


By H. G. Wood, Professor of New Testa- 
ment literature and church history at the Selly 
Oak Colleges. The work covers the period from 
George Fox to Bertrand Russell, and Dr. Hough 
remarks that ‘Here for once Mr. Russell meets 
a mind whose sword play has a sureness and 
dexterity that surpasses his own.” “A revival 
of Christianity in the true sense of those much 
abused words” is the author's purpose in the 
book. Some chapter headings are: ““The Moral 
Scepticism of Today.”’ “Liberal Protestantism 
and Modernist Criticism,”’ “The Next Revival 
of Religion,” and “Personal! Religion and Social 
Progress.’’ $2.00 


History of Religion in the 
United States 


By Henry K. Rowe, of the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. The history of religion in 
America has never been written adequately. 
As in the case of other countries, it has been 
treated exclusively as a history of the church 
and from the clerical point of view, or it has 
been dismissed by secular historians in a few 
paragraphs. The author of this new work makes 
a most successful attempt to fill this gap, hold- 
ing that the religious phases of American his- 
tory deserve broad and sympathetic interpre- 
tation which shall show that religion has played 
no mean part in the making of this free and 
democratic nation. Chapters on “The Heritage 
from Overseas,"’ “‘ Massachusetts Experiments,” 


“Tendencies Toward Liberalism," ““The Conse- 
quences of Freedom,"’ “Religion on the Fron- 
tier,"” “Adventures in Altruism,’ “The Religi- 
ous Mind in the Making,” “Rationalising Re- 
ligion,” “‘Socializing Religion," “Spiritualizing 
Religion,” “The Churches," “Tendencies 
Toward Unity.” $1.75 


The Gospel at Corinth 


By Richard Roberts. This author richly 
rewards his readers’ confidence in him as a 
writer in this unusual series of sermons, all of 
which are based upon St. Paul's first epistle to 
the Corinthians. Some of the seventeen ser- 
mon titles: “On Keeping First Things First,” 
“The Timeless Cross,"’ “Jerry-Building the 
Temple,” “Christ's Fools,” “The Sacrament of 
Life,”" and “The Life Beyond Life." $1.75 


Why I Believe in Religion 


By Charles R. Brown. The Washington 
Gladden lectures for the year 1923. “Written 
in a very plain hand for everyday people,” 
these chapters are full of suggestion for preachers 
planning sermons on the big planks of religion. 
Here are the themes covered: “The Belief in 
God,” “The Person of Christ," “The Power of 
Atonement,” “The Value of Prayer,"’ “The 
Use of the Bible,”’ and “The Hope of Future 
Life.” $1.50 
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Hymns for the Living Age 


Edited by 
H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
The Master of Congregational Song 


In knowledge, taste, skill and experience in dealing with hymnology, there are few men 
in America who can equal Professor Smith. The HYMNS FOR THE LIVING AGE 
is rich in hymns which stress the modern social motives and voice the religious ideas and 
ideals of today. It avoids the impractical academic standards which meet the severest 
tests of ecclesiastical musicians, but are not adapted to the ordinary use of great multi- 
tudes of our American churches. It avoids crudities and sentimentalism, the pious dog- 
gerel in poetry and music which make a book religiously impossible. Congregations 
using hymnals of this grade are to be congratulated.— Yale Divinity News. 





In its sixth large Thirty pages of 
edition. Chants that have 


brought chanting 

A remarkable book Hymns for the 
for Congregational back to the people. 
Responsive Readings 


Singing. 

E , ' ’ Living Age which mark a new 
mancipates congre- epoch in Biblical 
gations from High Custodian of the GREAT Hymns literature, under 
Keys. of the Ages new and striking 

Rich in Social Serv- captions. 
ice, but not at the ++ 
expense of devo- 
tional hymns. 


Indexes for the min- 
ister, layman, lead- 
er of worship — 


As perfect in Musi- The Hymn aS clearly printed, 


cal Settings as it comprehensive, 


is possible to make ‘ accurate. 
is Literature 
To sum up—A book 
All the words in the } Traces the Development of Hym- made to serve the 
Music. nology from the Time of David churches. 


Price $1.75 $135.00 a Hundred 


A returnable copy sent on request if a church is considering the introduction of a new hymn book 


Che Hymn as Literature 


By JEREMIAH BASCOM REEVES, Ph. D. 














The contributions of each succeeding generation pass in review. 


“A careful scholarly and intensely readable treatment of English Hymnody.’’"—George 
B. Stewart, President Auburn Theological Seminary. 


“| welcome a copy of Dr. Reeves’ book, which contains information that I have not found 
elsewhere and presents material of large importance to every one who conducts 
public religious worship. I will call the attention of my classes to this book and will 
indicate to them its special and noteworthy features."— James T. K. McClure, 
President McCormick Theological Seminary. Price $2.00 
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